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HUNGER—THE 
FORGOTTEN ISSUE 


“Before the soup arrived in schools I 
was very thin and not lovely child in 
looks, because my parents are the poorest 
people in the world. 


“After few days I have been started 
eating this soup I was sweeping in my 
room. While I was nearest to the mirror 
I saw a very fresh body and pretty girl, 
then I was surprised. 

“But after a few minutes I remembered 
that there is nobody in my room. I am 
Mego So the girl with fresh body 


Thembesele Mary Jele, Lobamba Central 
School. 
“I live seven miles away from school. 
Owing to my parents poverty I am the 
Hee one who attends school in my fam- 
y. 
“T eat once a day in the evening. There 
is no change of food, only a watery 
porridge relished with wild vegetables 
pict sometimes my dog refused to 
eat. 
“Now I am able to concentrate in all 
school activities. After eating my soup 
I feel very strong and fresh.” 
Helemans Hlatshwayo, Hlatikulu Central 
School. 
“During dinner time I kept on circum- 
ambulating in the school yard not know- 
ing what to do. Now I am ab'e to con- 
centrate better since having the school 
dinner. 


“The soup is my favourable food. It 
gives energy. It vanishes hunger. It 
brings back lost senses.” 
Deroses Khaba, Goedgegun 
School. 

“T registered for the soup because I 
was weak for it was impossible for me 
to have lunch, and I could return to 
the classroom after lunch being hungry 
and feeling drowsy and that made me 
not to observe anything the teacher 
taught because I kept on yawning while 
he was teaching, and I sometimes fell 
asleep.” 

Samson Dlamini, 
School. 

The quotes above, taken from the Ox- 
fam_ newsletter, are from essays by 
children in schools in Swaziland. The 
magical soup each of them mentions is 
being supplied with the aid of the Save 
the Children Fund which is being run 
with the help of grants from Oxfam. 
The children’s own words tell part of 
the terrible story of world hunger with 
conscience-pricking detail. No doubt 
Many people are moved by words like 
this to make a contribution to organisa- 
tions like Oxfam and War on Want. 
Thank goodness they are. The aid or- 
pe eations deserve all the help they can 
get. 


Central 


Hlatikulu Central 


Unfortunately, although the excellent 
work done by these organisations brings 
much needed hep to the starving peopie 
of the world in the short term, the long 
term solution lies with the governments 
of the prosperous countries of the world. 
Only they can grant the large amount 
of aid with no strings attached that is 
needed to put the underdeveloped coun- 
tries on their feet. But at the moment, 
although the wealthy countries do give 
aid, there is no large scale, planned 
effort being made to eliminate world 
hunger once and for all. Instead millions 
are being spent on an arms race in 
which new equipment can be redundant 
before it is completed. 

Despite the support given to the aid or- 
ganisations tn this country, world hunger 
will not be presented as an issue to be 
debated before the coming general elec- 
tion. Yet even apart from the amount of 
human suffering involved, hunger cou'd 
have deep political implications in the 
future. Last week there were violent 
food riots in Calcutta, yet these re- 
ceived scant attention from our national 
press compared to the shrill headlines 
that were given to the so-called “ noose 
trial” in Cowley. 

Oxfam has launched a nation-wide ap- 
peal for funds to fight the threat of 
famine in India. There is already wide. 
spread suffering in India because of the 
failure of the monsoon season. The cur- 
rent food crisis could develop into a 
massive famine in the months ahead. 
Oxfam’s aim is to prevent the famine 
before it can happen, rather than to 
mount a rescue operation after the fam- 
ine has arrived. 

So far Oxfam has shipped £105,000 worth 
of fertiliser to India for a crash pro- 
gramme of food production in Mysore 
State. The first shipments have arrived 
and are being distributed to farmers for 
use with a quick-growing, high yielding 
type of hybrid maize seed on Jand ir- 
rigated by the Tungabadhra Dam. 

This combination of fertiliser, hybrid 
maize and irrigation will, it is hoped, 
preduce enough food to keep 600,000 
people alive for six months, at a famine 
ration of eight ounces of grain each per 
day. Without fertiliser and hybrid seed, 
the same area of land would produce 
only enough food to keep 150,000 people 
alive. So each £1 of fertiliser could save 
four or five extra people from starvation. 
And this extra grain should be available 
from early summer onwards, when the 
danger of famine is likely to be at its 
worst. 

Another recent Oxfam grant of £16,600 
will make it possible to provide half-a- 
pint of milk each day from now until the 
end of the year for 27,500 children in 


the poorer areas of Bangalore who are 
likely to be worst affected by the food 
shortage. Other smaller grants have been 
made for wells, pumps for irrigation, 
seeds and ploughs. 

Yet far more aid is necessary if the 
threat of famine is to be averted. Two 
weeks ago we argued that most of the 
meaning has gone out of British politics. 
The general election will be fought and 
won around a batch of pseudo-issues. 
Here and there, in particular constitu. 
encies, there may be sense in canvassing 
or voting for a particular candidate if 
it is thought he personaliy will do some 
good in the locality he wants to repre- 
sent. But the two main parties have 
moved so cose together in many of their 
policies that the right to vote is no longer 
the opportunity for mass political action 
it once was. Oxfam’s appeal offers an 
opportunity for meaningful political 
action that can be seen to be doing good 
in the world here and now, and will 
also influence the wor'd’s future. It 
should be given full support by every- 
one. 


News 7&10 


Time that might have been spent in 
canvassing could be used to collect 
money for this appeal. Those groups of 
political radicals who find general elec- 
tions a season of indecision could poss- 
ibly make a point of the fact that they 
are supporting Oxfam’s appeal rather 
than this or that potitical party, at the 
same time stressing the connections, 
which have been made time and time 
again, between our governments’ policies 
and the plight of the underdeveloped 
countries. This could be done without los- 
ing sight for a moment of the main pur- 
pose of the Oxfam appeal - to produce 
results like this: 

“School feeding has come with a sort 
of civilisation into my body. When com- 
ing to school I walk freely without any 
pain in the body. Even if I run or jump 
it does not take care. I usually run 
when coming to school. 

“School feeding gives children strength 
and power, and their minds float about 
hunting for work to do.” 
Miriam Dludlu, Goedgegun 
School. 


Central 
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Reply to a sailor 


My “Letter To A Soldier” (February 
25) appears to have touched “Jon” 
(March 11) on the raw; for this, if for 
nothing else, ’'m glad. Frankly, his letter 
astonished me, so much so that I’m still 
unable to decide whether his attitudes 
are the result of a prodigious attempt at 
doublethink, or whether they stem 
from a wilful misreading of all that I 
wrote. If his letter is anything to go 
by, Jon seems to be suffering from a 
fatal lack of self-knowledge; this apart, 
what I do find objectionable is the grovel- 
ling tone of self-pity that oozes from al- 
most every sentence. All in all, it seems 
to me a striking example of what Michael 
Hamburger calls “the banality of evil.” 


1. “As a poor proletarian sailor.” Is this 
inverted snobbery masquerading under 
the guise of heavy-handéd sarcasm? Or 
is the implication here that I am some 
kind of middle-class moneybags doling 
out edifying sentiments from the pleas- 
antly detached heights of affluence? Jon 
should know that until a month ago 
my family and I fell quite easily within 
the classification ‘living in poverty” 
as recently defined by Professors Abel- 
Smith and Townsend; and that at the 
moment we hover only just beyond that 
category. If he wants the full details, 
he has my address below. 


2. “You, R.B., living comfortably with 
your wife and children.” I feel this to 
be yet another unwarranted and irrele- 
vant jibe, similar to that above; one, 
moreover, that completely fails to take 
into account the actual words contained 
Mr Sa 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I was taken to task last week for writing 
about my one-man demonstration inside 
the Aldwych Theatre at the end of a 
reading of The Investigation. “ Sheer 
exhibitionism,” one acquaintance called 
it, and “ You do like showing off,” said 
another. 
These charges may be true, and I dare 
say some would argue as well that it 
was mere egocentricity that landed 
Jesus on Calvary, or Schweitzer at Lam- 
barene. The question of motive is im- 
portant, it is also tricky, and since few 
of us have any clear picture of our 
own motives we may be on dubious 
ground in making free assertions about 
those of others. But in this instance such 
charges also side-step what I feel to be 
an important aspect of our situation. 
Each individual represents a dynamo of 
power for the non-violent revolution, but 
however urgent the need for that revo- 
lution, we seem unable to accomplish it 
because most of us, even among those 
who see the need for it, are switched 
off and the dynamo is, for the most 
part, silent. We are repressed by whole 
areas of social conformism of one kind or 
another, and it seems we dare not go 
more than marginally against the grain. 
I was in a blue funk before I rose to 
speak, but it seems to me imperative we 
must learn to conquer our fear of mak- 
ing such witness and to learn to do so 
frequently and on the unlikeliest occa- 
sions. At present we are less effective 
than the suffragettes in the first world 
war, and goodness knows, “votes for 
women” was not a subject to get excited 
about at all. 

s * s 
Instead of arriving at a poetry reading, 
I found myself recently at the fag-end 
of a meeting of Young Fabians. I was 
in time, however, to hear a lengthy an- 
swer to a question about taxes. Said 
the speaker, a lecturer from the London 
School of Economics, by way of sum- 
mary, “The thing about taxes during 
an election is to say nothing about them 
and then afterwards raise them quickly 
during the first few months of office.” 
The relationship of a government to the 
people is a legal rather than a moral 
one, so there is no point in wasting 
breath on a sense of outraged morality 
here. But I wonder if either the lecturer 
or his audience realised to what extent 
this institutionalised lack of candour is 
already established practice in our poli- 
tics? How else have successive govern- 


in the later part of my letter. A man, 
a woman, and two children, all sleeping 
in the same small room - this hardly 
qualifies for the description “ living com. 
fortably.” I’m only too well aware that 
it’s a damn sight better than the un- 
speakable conditions in which millions of 
people throughout the underdeveloped 
areas of the world are forced to live, 
and that it’s a considerable improvement 
on “sleeping with 15 other chaps in a 
space no bigger than your front room”; 
nevertheless, judged objectively and by 
present-day standards of luxury in Bri- 
i it can’t really be called ‘ comfort- 
able.” 


3. “The predicament of soldiers and 
sailors . . . You have no idea of the 
position we are placed in.” Mr Jon, my 
heart bleeds for you! Someone asked me 
the other day what I thought of General 
Franco. “He’s a brainless dictator,” I 
said. Back came the _ well-modulated 
reply, “Yes, possibly, but you really 
ought to consider the difficult position in 
which he’s placed.’’ How does one reply 
to this sort of thing, what else can one 
do but go home and cry for the pity 
of it all? I’m sick to death from hearing 
liberal hogwash about the “ predica- 
ment” in which the executioners and 
masters of this world find themselves. 
We are infinitely more justified as 
human beings today in concerning our. 
selves with the very real predicament 
of the victims and slaves. 

4. “We don’t want to fight and kill.” 
No, we just like dressing up in these 
uniforms, that’s all. The man who 
polishes the gun-barrel and then says 
that he doesn’t want to fight and kill 


ments gone ahead making nuclear 
weapons, building RSGs and the rest? 
* * a 


Was the Wellsian dream very much more 
than a totalitarian nightmare? I rather 
doubt it. A recently published arthology 
of his writings conveys the impression of 
a man obsessed by science and insistent 
that our lives should be cast in one 
beautiful, scientifically ordained mould. 
He was a dreamer who supposed every- 
one else would be content with his shod- 
ily prefabricated dreams rather than 
their own, and reading it I begin to 
understand why his contemporary, Ber- 
nard Shaw, was driven to declare 
“Science is the new religion, and dis- 
infectant is its holy water.” 
Perhaps I should be less harsh. I tele- 
phoned H.G. when I was on leave in 
London during the war to refute some. 
thing he had written, and he kindly in- 
vited me round to tea. I recall a beauti- 
ful Georgian terrace house in Regents 
Park, and tea served by a parlourmaid 
in starched cap and apron. On our 
bread we ate honey which he told me 
came from Rebecca West’s farm, and he 
talked about the Rights of Man and some 
correspondence he had been having 
with a Russian naval captain on the 
subject. It was all very sunny, urbane and 
civilised, and a whole universe away 
from Orwell's 1984, towards which his 
writings had the effect of helping to 
push us, however little he realised it. 
2 s s 

The senior recruiting officer in the Pen- 
tagon is having a terrible time, it seems. 
People are just not keen to volunteer 
to fight in Vietnam and recently, listing 
the causes of their reluctance, he was 
driven to bewail, “‘ This is the first war 
we've ever had that hasn’t got any 
heroes.” 

s s 
In the 1890s some of Shaw’s plays at 
the Royal Court Theatre were being 
greeted with howls of execration from 
critics whose rea] trouble was their 
almost total inability to comprehend. 
Now, seventy years later, the same 
critical howls are audible about the 
new crop of plays being staged at the 
same theatre. In the sense that the 
new plays tend to plumb deeper and 
resort more directly to the sometimes 
mystifying symbolism of the uncon- 
scious, today’s failure to comprehend 
may sometimes be justified, but why 
the intensity of the critic’s anger? 
After a recent performance of Keith 
Johnstone’s The Performing Giant the 
audience was invited to discuss the play 
with its young author. The question of 
angry critics was aired, but not answered, 
and we were left guessing what critical 
nerve strings were being plucked by 
our newer playwrights. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


can be deeply convinced of his own good 
intentions and sincerity. He is, neverthe- 
less, handing himself as hostage to 
the tacit assumption that at some point 
in the future he may very well fight 
and kill, though he might not himself 
realise this. Is this an example of the 
subconscious censor at work? It seems 
to me only marginally different in sub- 
stance from the theme of the old song, 
“We don’t want to fight but, by Jingo, 
if wedo...” 


5. “I am a pacifist serving on a des- 
troyer.” This really knocked me_ back. 
Try as I can, I just fail to see how a 
man can claim to be a pacifist and 
at the same time be involved in active 
service on a destroyer. I’m aware that 
there are contradictions here for all of 
us. The question of payment of taxes 
is one; spoliation of votes and industrial 
and military sabotage are other exam- 
ples. Indeed, force this subtle dialectic 
to its logical conclusion and one is 
faced with the question, can a man con- 
tinue to exist honourably and to the 
satisfaction of his own conscience, can 
he, in short, be a pacifist at all, in a 
society that operates from the basic and 
now virtually codified premise of insti- 
tutionalised murder? Norman Morrison 
obviously thought not. I am not so sure. 
All I know is that the web meshes 
tighter every day. What I am pretty sure 
about is that you can hedge your state- 
ment around with all sorts of qualifica- 
tions about hating the destroyer and 
wanting and trying to get off it, but you 
can’t call yourself a pacifist while you’re 
still serving on the thing. Or is this blind 
and heartless dogma? If it is, and if Jon 
can justify this kind of tightrope act, 
then I’d be glad to hear from him. 


6. “Would you keep me, Mr Barnard, 
if I deserted?” The answer to that, quite 
simply, is yes, insofar as my present 
financial situation would allow me to - 
as indeed I would help anyone who was 
resisting an authority to which I am 
totally and implacably opposed. If Jon 
decides to desert tomorrow, he has my 
address and the door is never locked. 
I’ve never been more serious. 


7. “It’s not the soldier who’s to blame, 
it’s the society behind him, they are 
the ones who keep him there.” This 
sidestepping of the issues seems to me 
quite indefensible. You can’t separate 
yourself from your society like this, Mr 
Jon. There are no holes in the world, 
and each man is his society, it belongs 
to him. What you’re saying, in effect, 
is that Eichmann was not to blame for 
his crimes, the real blame belongs to 
German society as a whole. True, it does 
belong to German society as a whole, 
insofar as that society, being composed 
of millions of little Eichmanns, only 
served so admirably to buttress and 
consolidate his position. But when a 
society, by its lack of concern and ab- 
sence of moral indignation, sanctions 
murder and allows men to serve the 
cause of murder, then, to come back to 
your own Case, that society is not keep- 
ing you on the destroyer; it is merely 
and unconditionally authorising you to 
keep yourself on it. “The society I live 
in is mine; open to my voice and actions, 
or I do not live there at all.” Paul 
Goodman said that, and I can’t say it 
any better. 


8. “Have you ever been in detention, 
RB?” In a civilian prison, yes; in a 
military prison, no. Nor do I intend to 
allow the latter opportunity to present 
itself to me. 

9. “ What right have you to judge us?” 
I could parry this with “ What right have 
you to judge me?” (either we both have 
the right or neither has), but it doesn’t 
answer the question. I maintain that I 
had no intention of judging you, Mr 
Jon. I was merely refusing to accept you 
at your own evaluation and the evalua- 
tion of so many others. 

10. “ We’re hardly treated as human be. 
ings, so how can you expect us to 
behave like them?” This is mess-table 
psychology. Society today is dehuman- 
ised and totalitarian to such a degree 
that it cannot properly be said to treat 
any of us like human beings. Yet some of 
us contrive to act like human beings, or 
at least try to. 

11. “It’s not a soldier’s war in Vietnam 
anymore, everybody in the world be- 
longs to it.” I know that; it’s one reason 
why I wrote the letter. There’s no such 
thing as a “soldier’s war.’ Any viola- 
tion of the human being, any place, any 
time, is the immediate personal concern 


of each one of us. “Seek not to know 
for whom the bell tolls...” 


12. “Remember, Mr Barnard, you also 
helped to build this government.” I 
don’t understand this at all Mr Jon. Do 
you mean the present Labour govern- 
ment? At the time of the last general 
election in 1964 I was 20 years old and 
not entitled to vote - and if I could have 
had the vote, I wouldn’t have lifted a 
finger to help put this government in 
power. If you mean that I’m partly 
responsible for crimes against humanity 
in general, then I would remind you 
that my letter stated quite clearly that 
my own hands were not clean and that 
none of us was entitled to claim the 
mantle of innocence. Nor am I able to 
understand the real meaning of your 
final paragraph; fuller details about 
your present position would help here. 
I should add that I’d be glad to suggest 
to you several non-respectable alterna. 
tives for escape - that is, if you’re really 
interested. 


13. ‘Mr B, you should pity us, not hate 
us.” This is your final sentence, Mr Jon, 
and it really does make one almost des- 
pair of trying to communicate with 
others. If you can find any indication, 
explicit or implicit, in my letter that 
I hate vou, then I wish you would point 
it out to me. Indeed, the final paragraph 
of my letter carried the following quite 
specific statement: “I'll be thinking of 
you with anger and sorrow, but most 
of all with pity.” Thinking of you with 
pity, Mr Jon - it’s there in black and 
white. No, I don’t hate you, Mr Jon. 
Hate is a very special form of emotional 
totalitarianism - it wants the other per- 
son not to exist. And I don’t want you 
not to exist, Mr John; I only want you 
to fight the poison you carry within 
yourself a little harder, rather than 
drift imperceptibly into a position where 
you could and would unleash it upon 
others. In the last resort, that’s all I 
want for myself and all I want for any 
of us. Finally, I may well have stated 
emphatically that my dominant feeling 
towards you is one of pity . but for 
you to tell me that I should pity you 
constitutes, paradoxically, a form of con- 
siderably abject self-pity on your part. 
Which is where this letter began. 


My “Letter To A Soldier” may well 
have read as a somewhat impetuous 
attack upon the likes of Jon, but im- 
plicit in that attack was a defence of 
something. I was attempting to defend 
the human being and speak out for what 
Camus called “the human community 
united against death.” This concept may 
well seem a little metaphysical and 
abstract, but to me it is one that is 
warm and vital and infinitely worth de- 
fending. The Jons of this world only 
serve to depopulate that “human com- 
munity,” either consciously more delib- 
erately, or by default. God knows, its 
ranks have been decimated more than 
enough already this century, and if the 
process continues unchecked for very 
much longer, it will soon cease to exist 
at all! 

Roger Barnard, 

Flat 1, 27 Prospect Road, 

Birmingham 13. 


Easter march 


I would be grateful if you would allow 
me to appeal to your readers for some 
essential help for the 1966 Easter march 
from High Wycombe to London. 


We need doctors and nurses. We realise 
that it is not always possible for them to 
be free throughout Easter Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, but we would be 
grateful for help on any of these days. 


We need some cars, particularly mini- 
buses and dormobiles for carrying tired 
children and blistered marchers. We also 
need some vans for other essential jobs, 
motor cycles and scooters, and volun- 
teers to help with litter, sales etc. 


Finally we need the help of a number 
of art students during the ten days be- 
fore the march, from April 1 on, to help 
in constructing puppets for the giant 
puppet show which will end the rally 
in Trafalgar Square. Volunteers for all 
or any of these jobs should telephone 
CHA 3872 or write to CND at the ad- 
dress below. 

Peggy Duff, secretary, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1. 
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Bombs—Labour, 
dirty and lost 


“The great debate” about defence, 
which Messrs Wilson and Healey so 
belatedly favoured, now appears to be 
submerged in the mass of boredom and 
piffle which will surround the election. 
The sort of plans which the Tories favour 
look as if they’d cost up to double Mr 
Healey’s estimates; surely that party is 
not in such disarray that it can favour 
carriers, an East of Suez role, a Euro- 
pean role, an Atlantic role and an in- 
dependent role all at once. Yet to make 
defence an election issue without re- 
vealing party splits would mean just 
that. Certainly also, it would appear to 
do Labour no good to risk exacerbating 
left wingers by going hard on foreign 
policy. 


To do so might expose the Labour 
manifesto as the disgraceful document 
that it is; particularly evil are the sec- 
tions on Vietnam and the UN. Equally, 
it is plainly out of the question that 
left-wingers will return to parliament, 
if Labour wins, and straightaway bring 
the new government down on defence. 
The F-111 order will go through, and 
Britain will be committed to ten years’ 
posturing, dangerously and possibly nu- 
clearly, east of Suez. We’re now in for 
a long, frustrating and quite possibly 
unsuccessful haul in attempting to alter 
this policy. 

The first chance may well be in 1969, 
when NATO will come under review. 
Already General de Gaulle has made it 
clear that the present treaty will not 
do for him; he doesn’t want to be in- 
voved in a war which he has no part 
in (frightened, no doubt by Vietnam, and 
the logic of The War Game). 

The left should look now at what sort 
of rearrangement of NATO (or abandon. 
ment of it) is desirable and start now 
the groundwork for a campaign on it. 
At present the simplest trick or bluff 
pulled by Wilson appears to floor them: 
there is a chance here for hard long- 
term discussion. 

At the same time also the final decisions 
about the V-bomber replacements will 


be made; apparently these planes, to the 
RAF’s horror, are expected to keep 
flying at low level till the mid-seventies. 
The F-11ls are only a “stop-gap.” The 
new planes have not been ordered; they 
can yet be stopped. If the demands of 
the Europeanist lobby are not too strong, 
they might be. A more intelligent foreign 
policy would follow, since nowadays 
policy follows the weapons we possess. 


Nuclear bombs in Asia 


In testimony to the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices and Appropriations Subcommittees 
recently, Mr Robert McNamara, the US 
Defence Secretary, revealed that the 
United States does not intend to use 
nuclear weapons in South Vietnam. It 
will be noted that this does not exclude 
ina bombing of North Vietnam or 
ina. 


However, he also opposed an extension 
of the air war in North Vietnam, because 
it would make very little difference to 
the ground fighting in the South: 

“There is every likelihood that we 
could take out all of their power sys- 
tems, all of their oil, all of their har- 
bours, all of their dams and they could 
still carry on the infiltration of the men 
and material necessary to support some 
level of operations in the South.” 

It was once naively argued that nuclear 
weapons had put an end to war. Now 
this claim has been adjusted: as proposed 
by, for instance, Mr Enoch Powell, these 
weapons are supposed to have put an 
end to war in certain areas (for example, 
Europe) and to limit it in others. This 
argument is put by those who believe 
that proliferation of nuclear weapons 
is desirable, or at least palatable. They 
hold that the wider spread of nuclear 
weapons will reduce the incidence of 
local wars. 

Other theorists, like the French General 
Beaufre, believe that, beneath the atomic 
umbrella, wars can - and should - still 
be fought and won; he vrites that “In 
war the loser deserves to lose because 


Brighter outlook for Italy’s 
conscientious objectors 


Franco Perna writes from Milan: It is 
not easy to catch up with events con- 
cerning COs in Italy; too many things 
are happening at the same time, but 
they are all inter-related. It is, however, 
possible to express a note of satisfaction 
and optimism concerning the situation of 
COs as a whole. 


The successful outcome of the trial of 
Don Milani, the priest who came out in 
defence of COs, attacked as cowards by 
some military chaplains, has made a 
great impact on the government. But the 
real and primary achievement of the 
trial is that from now on in Italy no 
person can be prosecuted for defending 
COs with all the mass media of communi- 
cation available in a democratic socicty. 
This is a luxury which is not to be found 
even in France, where there is a law 
recognising COs. 

The outcome of this trial has also in- 
fluenced the decision of a military court 
in the case of Dr Fabbrini, who refused 
to continue to wear uniform only ten 
days before the end of his military 
service. It was not just a coincidence 
that the military court waited for the 
outcome of Don Milani’s trial before 
giving a judgment on Dr Fabbrini. Many 
legal experts, in fact, had predicted about 
four years’ imprisonment for Dr Fab- 
brini, who had four charges against him. 
Instead he got twenty months. 

And now there is another case, the first 
of its kind in the military history of 
modern Italy. A high-ranking officer of 
the Italian armed forces, M. Caponetto, 
of Florence, has refused to continue his 
service. The case is now before the 
military court of La Spezia, A number 
of other people, including architect An- 
tonio Susini of Milan, are awaiting trial 
in prison. 

All major national and local newspapers, 


radio and television, give ample space 
and time to these events, and even the 
most right-wing papers treat the happen- 
ings as a matter of fact which can no 
longer be ignored. Debates on the sub- 
ject are held in large and small towns 
alike. One of these was recently organ- 
ised, on an Official basis, by the town 
council of Reggio Emilia, a large north- 
ern town which is head of a province. 


Four cases against the Non-violent Ac- 
tion Group have been’ compitetely 
dropped, and from now on this group 
may organise all sorts of peaceful de- 
monstrations even against the wishes of 
the local police. 

Furthermore, throughout the nation, tens 
of thousands of signatures have been 
collected in order to present a petition 
to parliament urging MPs to consider the 
four bills on conscientious objection 
which have been introduced by three 
political parties, all included in the 
present coalition government. 

Another achievement has been in the 
political field. The former minister of 
foreign trade, Mattarella, accused by 
Danilo Dolci of close links with the 
Mafia for the last twenty years, has not 
been included in the new government. 
Of course, it would have been a greater 
victory if he were forced to resign, but 
that would have meant expecting too 
much at this stage. 

As Peace News readers know, Danilo 
Dolci himself is awaiting trial on March 
15 with fourteen charges against him. 
When Dolci was here recently he felt 
quite confident as to the successful out- 
come of his trial. 

Footnote: Don Milani’s Self-defence, 
published as a pamphlet by the War 
Resisters’ International, has sold 2,000 
copies; a further thousand have been 
printed. 
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his defeat must result from errors of 
thinking, made either before or during 
the conflict.” In his view, “Communism ” 
at present makes fewer errors. 


Both these views are extremely danger- 
ous, even if they are right in assuming 
that nuciear bombs will not be used. 
In fact, it is difficulut to envisage circum- 
stances in which America would use 
them in Vietnam, South or North; it 
could only outrage the world and create 
greater resistance amongst the shrivelled 
remains of the population. But China 
is a different matter; a pre-emptive 
strike is still on the cards, and proli- 
feration will mean that a nuclear war 
i We sort becomes progressively more 
ikely. 


However, a pre-emptive strike at Chinese 
nuclear installations would not suffice. 
The physicist, Dr Ralph Lapp, pointed 
out recently that the only way “to get at 
the Chinese people” was with “ dirty 
bombs” with plenty of fall-out. 


He told Canadian television viewers last 
month that such bombs were stil] being 
built in the US. “ That is what is in the 
inventory and that is what the B-52s 
are carrying.” He did not believe that 
China could be deterred (from what?) 
“by using the blast of Minuteman or 
Polaris weapons against its cities.” 


Still missing 


Which makes one wonder what exactly 
the B-5z that crashed over Palomares 
had on board. It seems extraordinary, 
that, despite a seven week search in- 
volving over 1,000 men, the fourth es- 
caped bomb should still be missing. 


Of the three which landed on dry land, 
apparently, one was recovered intact, 
while in the other two high explosive 
used to detonate the plutonium trigger 
had exploded in contact with the ground 
and scattered bomb fragments and plu- 
tonium over a wide area. Since the trig- 
gering did not happen all at once, there 
was no “nuciear explosion”: the effect 
was that of a nuclear garbage tin having 
been emptied over the fortunately sparse 
Spanish countryside. Pjutonium 239 
radioactivity has a half life of 24,000 
years so removal of the affected soil - 
currently being blown far and wide by 
the mistral - will be a problem: it appears 
to be in transit to the USA. 


But what of the fourth bomb? America 
is believed to fear that its discovery by 
a foreign power would reduce her pene- 
tration potential and possibly cause nu- 
clear spread. It is also believed that the 
detonating key was lost - what if some- 
one else got hold of the US “ button ”? 

Yet the incident raises more important 


DeGaulle has made it clear that the 
present NATO treaty will not do for 
him; “he doesn’t want to be in- 
volved in a war which he has no 
part in.” 


questions, which have largely been ig- 
nored. Such an accident was a statistical 
probability. America has already admit- 
ted to 14 nuclear accidents; in one of 
these it is believed that five out of the 
six safety devices failed; Luftwaffe 
Starfighters fall out of the sky with a 
truly Aryan regularity; Vulcans crash 
in Wales; other nuclear bombs have re- 
portedly been jettisoned when planes 
have been in difficulties. 


In these circumstances, why have manned 
nuclear flights continued, with the atten- 
dant risk of nuclear catastrophe which 
involves only one’s allies, since the 
planes presumably remain at fail-safe 
point? Is it simply an attempt to destroy 
the opponent’s economy, by forcing him 
to compete at all levels? If so, why is 
the Labour government, pledged to im- 
prove East-West relations, almost cer- 
tainly still allowing the flights to con- 
tinue over Britain? 


Why did the Americans employ liars-and 
worst of all, bad liars - to deal with the 
incident? Why, should the British people 
not be told whether these flights take 
place here, and if so how many? Surely 
the government can’t believe that Soviet 
intelligence does not know. Surely, also, 
we are entitled to more than facetious 
answers whenever MPs and even peers 
attempt to get a straight reply about 
defence. 

At present, nuclear war by accident may 
not be very likely, but deterrence relies 
to a large extent on the assumed rational- 
ity of the opponents. The present ignor- 
ance, confusion and deception cannot be 
helpful, even by the standards of current 
nuclear theory. 
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The dispute at the British Motor Corpor- 
ation’s service depot at Cowley, Oxford, 
has been presented to the public as if it 
was a major election issue. The Daily 
Mirror (March 9) set the tone by giving 
shrill prominence to a hangman’s noose 
that was said to have been dangling from 
the roof of the room in which the 
“trial” was held. Despite the Mirror’s 
own admission that there were several 
different versions of what went on at 
Cowley, the “noose trial” title stuck 
and gave a sinister sense of drama to 
the headlines. 
It did not take long for the politicians to 
jump on the bandwagon. But the Daily 
Worker reported last Monday that the 
“noose”’ was in fact a rope handhold 
that “has hud from a girder for over 
a year, leading a useful and inoffensive 
existence.” The Worker pointed out that 
the “noose” title has led to words like 
“lynch law,” “tyranny” and ‘mob 
rule” being bandied about. The Guar- 
dian (March 11) pinpointed “a complete 
conflict of evidence” in reports on the 
“trial.” On the BBC programme “ The 
World at One” last Monday, Mr George 
Woodcock, the Trade Union Congress 
general secretary, said: ‘I am... wor- 
ried at what seems to me efforts of the 
main political parties to try to outdo 
each other, without knowledge of what 
has gone on.” 
All that can be established with any 
certainty about the Cowley dispute is 
that 600 men at the service depot were 
called out on a one-day unofficial strike. 
Seven men refused to take part in the 
strike. A meeting of the strikers decided 
that these men should forfeit the £3 they 
earned on the day of the strike by giving 
the money to charity. Although several 
of the non-strikers appear to have been 
under considerable emotional strain be- 
cause of the dispute, there is no definite 
evidence that any intimidation has been 
used against them. Probably the men 
have had to take some hard words from 
their fellow workers at the depot, and 
this alone could cause considerable emo- 
tional strain. Just how much strain was 
caused by exhausting interviews with 
newspaper reporters, we will probably 
never know. 
Because of the “noose” label] and the 
fact that the non-strikers were a minor- 
ity, they have easily gained sympathy. 
The right-wing press has tended to pre- 
sent them as the few brave men who 
dared to stand up to an unruly mob 
of strikers. Most of the press had stories 
of a “kangaroo” trial at Cowley: the 
wicked working class (an “ irresponsible 
minority”) were at it again. Yet the 
Sunday Telegraph's industrial correspon- 
dent, Peter Paterson, pointed out in a 
letter to the Telegraph (March 13): 
“It is at least arguable that the seven 
‘blacklegs’ who refused to join the 
one-day strike at the factory must 
have realised when they took their 
decision that certain unpleasant conse. 
quences could flow from it. All social 
groups tend to react with bitterness 
and cruelty when their conventions 
are broken, and animosity against 
strike-breakers is a deep-rooted work- 
ing-class tradition.” 
He emphasised the “all social groups” 
aspect of group justice by adding: 
“The landowner who suffers perma- 
nent social ostracism for shgoting a 
fox in the path of the hunt, or the 
doctor who is deprived of his liveli- 
hood for having an affair with a pa- 


Editorial 


THE COWLEY DISPUTE 


Une law of the land - suffers far greater 
oss.” 


After it was reported that the Attorney- 
general, Sir Elwyn Jones, had instructed 
the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
investigate the Cowley affair, Mr Regin- 
ald Paget, Labour MP for Northampton 
in the last parliament, sent a letter to the 
Attorney-General asking him to instruct 
the director to investigate several other 
private courts: 


“1. The Stewards of the Jockey Club 
and National Hunt Committee who 
habitually set up courts for the pur- 
pose (among other things) of main- 
ing a monopoly and enforcing re- 
strictive practices, which pass sen- 
tences involving heavy fines. 

“2. The Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change, who set up courts to en- 
force sex-discriminatory and mono- 
polistic restrictive practices. 

“3. The self-appointed courts known as 
‘ Libraries’ at Eton College, who en- 
force rules of their own making, 
often of tyrannical and frivolous 
description, by sentences of flogging 
which they themselves execute.” 

Mr Paget rightly pointed out that these 

cases “constitute a far more serious 

usurpation than anything that is alleged 
at Cowley.” He might have gone further 
to say that at Cowley itself there are 
issues more serious than the so-called 

“noose trial.’ Amid the “mob rule” 

clamour, there has been little discussion 

of the cause of the actual strike it- 


self. 

Mr Jack Jones, assistarft general secre- 
tary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, said earlier this week 
that the background of the dispute 
showed the management to be at fault. 
There was considerable frustration in 
the firm, which in 1956 sacked 6,000 
people without notice, and relations had 
worsened since 1959, when the manage 
ment sacked the TGWU convener of 
stewards, Mr Frank Horsman. 


The immediate causes of the strike go 
back a few months to when 50-odd work- 
ers were transferred from Morris 
Motors’ cars branch to the British Motor 
Corporation and the men became part 
of a 1,500-strong labour force under a 
different wages structure. They put in 
a claim for a substantial wage increase 
to bring them more in line with the con- 
ditions of the other workers. If the 
management had met the wage claim, 
there would have been no strike. The 
decision to strike was taken by a mass 
vote within the factory after negotiations 
at factory level had failed. 


Beyond the immediate causes, however, 
there are other factors which have re- 
ceived scant consideration. Writing in 
the Sunday Telegraph (March 13), Alas- 
dair Clayre pointed out: 


“The Cowley incident was only one 
symptom of a general malaise that 
you feel in any of the big, mass-pro- 
duction factories, among the_bleak- 
ness, the ugliness, the noise, the dirt 
and the deadly monotony in which two 
thirds of English people still work.” 
The fact that two-thirds of English peo- 
ple suffer from extreme alienation in 
their working life is certainly a much 
more urgent and demanding problem 
than any presented by the Cowley 
“trial.” Yet it is almost certain that 
none of the large political parties will 
even raise the subject as an issue before 
the coming election. Even after the 
election, if the past is anything to go by, 
the new government will do little to 
alleviate the mentally damaging condi- 
tions in mass-production factories. In the 
light of this, it is wise for the workers 
to stand together in defence of their in- 
terests. 
eee Telegraph article Alasdair Clayre 
adds: 
“Yet, quite apart from the conditions, 
men who work in mass-production 
plants are often affected by a special 
kind of anxiety. Almost anybody on 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


tient - in neither case having broken 
The Railway Review, the railway union- 
ists’ paper, last week urged its members 
to support Labour in the election. Not 
news? Perhaps not - but the interesting 
thing about the statement is the way it 
is argued. The Review gives full weight 
to the fact that railwaymen are ‘“ very 
disappointed” with the government’s 
record on transport, and “ extremely 
angry ” about its handling of their recent 
pay claim; nevertheless, it says, there is 
only one option, to vote Labour in order 
to keep the Tories out. 
The argument is decked out with ap- 
peals to tradition, and an approving 
comment on Labour’s domestic welfare 
policies; it is also noted that after some 
“false and very weak steps,” Labour 
seems to have found “its transport 
senses.” But rarely can support which 
was once automatic and enthusiastic 
have been given so grudgingly. 
What the Review doesn’t go into is how 
it has come about that trade unionists 
have had their Joyalty rewarded so 
shoddily: even George Woodcock is 
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an assembly line or in a store can be 
replaced by almost anybody else; a 
man knows, even in times of high 
employment and sure jobs, that, like 
the units of the car he puts together, 
he is standardised equipment from 
the point of view of the management 
is . Hence, perhaps, the passionate 
insistence on solidarity. Men treated 
as replaceable units can feel safe only 
by combining, with no exceptions.” 


The unions are of course supposed to 
be the guardians of the workers’ inter- 
ests. Only too often, however, the bureau. 
cratic complexity of the modern trade 
union makes it too cumbersome an ap- 
paratus to suit the urgently felt needs 
of the workers. It is in such situations 
that the unofficial strike can be useful, 
perhaps even economically more efficient 
than an official strike would have been. 
A quick, unofficial strike gives the men 
taking part in it an immediate sense of 
satisfaction. Also, it can lead to a quick 
settlement - which is to everyone's ad- 
vantage, including the management’s. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of 
unofficial workers’ action today, when 
factories have become so impersonal and 
unions so bureaucratic, is that it ensures 
that some degree of democracy can con- 
tinue at ground level. Of course, it is 
liable to abuse. A certain amount of 
unofficial action could be engineered 
by intimidation. But by its very nature, 
this would be very limited in scope and 
effect, and the worker is much more 
able to deal with this kind of intimida- 
tion than the large scale threat which 
contemporary capitalism is to him. If 
the only result of the Cowley incident is 
to increase the political ranting about 
“wildcat strikes”? and to strengthen the 
demand for the banning of unofficial 
strikes while the more important issues 
stay undiscussed, it will not be much of 
a recommendation for the general elec- 
tion as a forum of debate, let alone for 
our collective political maturity. 


Trade unionists’ trap 


worried by the current anti-union mood. 
Perhaps more trade unionists will soon 
start to look for ways out of their trap; 
and when that happens, British politics 
might start to look different. 


For the meantime, though, every enemy 
has his uses; and the Tories are ob- 
viously Labour's best friend. Take away 
the fear of the Tories, and you lose the 
basis of Labour loyalty. I wonder what 


difference proportional representation 
would make? 
* * + 


I’m glad to see that people like Stanley 
Reed, director of the British Film Insti- 
tute, are writing to The Times about 
Kevin Brownlow’s film, It Happened 
Here. It looks as if the BBC’s ban on 
The War Game may in fact have opened 
a Pandora’s box of discussion about cen- 
sorship. 


Not that It Happened Here was censored 
by any official body. It is a film about 
Britain as it might have been if the 
Germans had occupied it in the last war; 
not a stridently anti-Nazi film in the 
conventional sense, it presents its theme 
through the story of a woman who joined 
the Quisling authorities as a nurse, for 
the sake of helping the side of “Jaw 
and order” against the guerrillas. Her 
disillusionment and = eventual  revoit 
against the Nazis is allowed to unfold 
gradually. The film has not been seen 
publicly because no distributor will take 
it on; and this is because there have 
been strenuous objections from Jewish 
organisations about a scene in which the 
British supporters of Nazism state their 
case. 

The feeling behind these objections is 
quite understandable; but in the con- 
text of what the whole film is saying, it 
is very hard to see that this scene can 
be accused of promoting Nazism. The 
whole weight of the film, and of this 


scene, works against the Nazis, because 
it presents the plausibility of their case 
before moving in to demolish it. 


The film has also been criticised for its 
cynical ending, in which the victorious 
liberation army shoots some captured 
Nazis out of hand. Here too, by refusing 
to accept the customary left-wing Re 
sistance mythology, it performs a badly- 
needed service. When it was shown at 
the 1964 London Film Festival, it was 
acclaimed as a major achievement, and 
it has since been highly praised for 
its insight and honesty: it is quite dis- 
graceful that nobody can be found who 
will give it a showing. 
* * " 


British papers have been keeping very 
quiet about the question of German 
troops serving in Vietnam; but a recent 
visitor to West Germany telis me that 
young Germans are volunteering for 
the US army, in order to go to Vietnam. 
There would undoubtedly be a strong 
reaction to West German units serving 
in Vietnam, and as it is, the war is very 
unpopular in Germany; so the numbers 
of volunteers for the US forces has so 
far been small - probably only 50 or 
100. Nevertheless, there are people in 
West Germany who are raising the ques. 
tion: “Why are we condemned for what 
we did in the last war, when the US 
gets away with the same things in Viet- 
nam?” A good question, but one capable 
of good and bad answers. 

Our silence in Britain is perhaps due to 
a tendencv to write off any East German 
attack on West Germany as automatically 
fraudulent. But the rumours persist that 
Bonn is seeking to involve West German 
forces in Vietnam, perhaps for the sake 
of giving them some combat training, 
perhaps as the purchase price for nuclear 
weapons. Whatever the motive, this could 
be the most dangerous escalation that 
the war has yet undergone 


1s om mo me 
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An ethical movement in search of 
an analysis 


Canada’s Student Union for Peace 
Action was set up just over a year 
ago. This is the first part of a two- 
part article about the group by 
James Harding, a social psycholo- 
gist who is chairman of SUPA’s 
national council. This week he des- 
cribes the factors in SUPA’s devel- 
opment; next week he discusses the 
group’s ideas. 


No-one really knows what SUPA is. Not 
even in SUPA, let alone among the 
groups that easily categorise it into one 
of their all-purpose ideological classifi- 
cations, is there much consciousness 
about its basic nature or the reason for 
its existence and growth. But it is grow- 
ing, and in this article I want to get 
at the factors that underlie its growth 
- to get at the roots of SUPA. 


Within SUPA, you could find disagree- 
ments about the nature of the analysis 
it is developing. Because of Canada’s 
size, SUPA has something of an “ um- 
brella) movement” character, which 
leads to diverse experiences and per- 
spectives across the country. I am there- 
fore certain that others in SUPA stress 
different factors, putting emphases in 
different places from mine. ; 
My title may not make sense, but it 
does get at what I want to in this article. 
But beware of jumping to a quick conclu- 
sion; I hope no-one stops reading be- 
cause he figures from the title that 
SUPA is just another irrelevant moralis- 
tic group. Nothing is further from the 
truth. : 
SUPA was founded officially over Christ- 
mas 1964. It is an out-growth of the 
Combined Universities Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (CUCND), founded 
in Canada in 1958. The change in the 
name signifies the change in the group’s 
nature. The CUCND was somewhat of a 
moralistic protest-issue-orientated pres- 
sure group. It was “reactionary” in the 
sense that it reacted to events (crises) 
and never developed a _ revolutionary 
theory from which to derive strategies 
of transition from the war-based to the 
peace-based society. 

Loss of support, frustration, and the 
acceptance of nuclear arms in Canada 
lead to a sharp decline of the CUCND. 
The few who remained attempted to 
develop an analysis of Canada and the 
world which would make the group 
less issue-orientated and more funda- 
mental. A long and important debate 
existed through 1963 over the question 
of positive neutralism as a foreign policy 
for Canada. This debate focused on the 
role of NATO in the cold war, and when 
the CUCND accepted a policy of with- 
drawal from NATO, this caused a 
realignment within the group. Then, in 
1963-64, discussions on the theory and 
practice of non-violence gave the still 
to be organised SUPA a commitment to 
non-violent direct action. 


Radical discussions 


During these debates people agreed that 
without what came to be called a “ radi- 
cal analysis,” which constantly searched 
for the roots of violence, CUCND would 
not be able to have a historic impact 
on Canada. The fact that certain people 
within CUCND undertook this series of 
radical discussions ultimately led to the 
formation of SUPA, and the “historic 
moment" when social action became ap- 
pealing to Canadian youth (at the time 
of the Selma demenstrations in the win- 
ter of 1964-65) might not have been 
linked to an ongoing and growing social 
roveney without these intermediate 
talks. 

The next step in SUPA’s development 
was a debate about the question of cen- 
tralism versus de-centralism in the or- 
ganisation. CUCND was based on a secre- 
tariat concept of decision-making (where 
a federal chairman appointed a staff 
to service and make decisions for the 
organisation). The two secretariats that 
existed from 1958 to 1964 had both been 
in the east (Montreal, then Toronto), 
and outlying groups (especially in west- 
ern Canada) soon began to call for a 
new decision-making structure. 


The conference that founded SUPA was 
entitled “ The Student and Social Issues 
In The Nuclear Age,” and this reflected 
the kind of concepts that SUPA would 
be concerned with in its first months of 
existence. 


Five points 

The conference ended up with an iden- 
tity for SUPA which showed it had 
broken from the CUCND approach, while 
beginning to tackle more fundamental 
problems of social change. The draft 
statement accepted by the conference had 
five points, points never really related 
in people’s minds but somehow repre- 
senting what SUPA was to be. They 
were: the need to challenge the nation 
state system; non-alignment (as a transi- 
tional stage between the nation-state and 
world peace); student syndicalism 
(whereby students begin to organise 
people with social problems into “ peo- 
ple’s unions"); the relationship between 
social issues and problems of war and 
peace; and the importance that SUPA 
reflect its ends and values in its means 
(thus the importance of using non-violent 
direct action). 

These points were not the product of 
an explicit debate of political philosophy, 
so much as the best summation of con- 
cepts distinguishing SUPA from the 
CUCND that everyone could arrive at in 
the time available. Everyone agreed the 
CUCND was irrelevant, but there was no 
consensus about what should replace it. 

More important was the adoption of an 
organisational framework of decentrali- 
sation based on a regional breakdown 
and a federal council. Such a framework 
will allow strategies to be determined 
as close to local conditions as possible, 
while providing the forum for the devel- 
opment of a federal analysis and strate- 
gy. Although this goal is by no means 
realised, we are closer to it than ever 
before. Canada, because of its geography, 
forces us to solve this problem if we 
are ever to be an effective force. 

The new structure allowed initiative to 
develop at local levels of SUPA, and the 
decision to adopt it proved timely in 
view of the various summer projects that 
were to be organised throughout Canada. 
It is also worth considering what role the 
decentralised structure had in nurturing 
the ‘‘ democratic ethos” that was to be- 
come, in many ways, the focus of SUPA 
after the experience in the summer pro- 
jects. 

These projects were probably more signi- 
ficant than any other stage in SUPA’s 
development. The concept of community 
projects developed by the Students for 
a Democratic Society in the US had a 
profound influence on SUPA. Projects 
were established in every area of Canada 
to attempt to find links between peace 
and social problems. They were organised 
among minorities, in slums, at nuclear 
installations, among professional groups. 
The theory was that the projects would 
link the peace and social issues in such 
a way that much more rational decisions 
could be made about organisational ap- 
proaches and strategy in the future. 
Through direct contact with the con- 
tradictions and conditions of Canadian 
society it was hoped that we would not 
only develop a revolutionary theory of 
social change appropriate for Canada, but 
also the community base for organising. 

To an extent this was the case. Although 
each project was plagued with the psy- 
chological problems of beginning a new 
tradition in the peace movement, signi- 
ficant steps were taken both in increased 
awareness and understanding of much 
of the nature and brutality of Canadian 
society, and regarding methods of effec- 
tive organising. The habit of undertaking 
political analysis (always lacking in the 
CUCND) and the development of strate- 
gical and tactical concepts did build up 
over the summer. 

At the founding conference, SUPA had 
been challenged by several speakers to 
do an analysis of power in Canadian 
society. The words were used at the con- 


Montreal students link civil rights 
and the Vietnam war in a picket at 
the US consulate last March. 


James Harding writes about the 
Student Union for Peace Action 


in Canada 


ference, but the reality of social struc- 
tural power was not known for many 
until the summer projects put them into 
the field. I know, because of my involve 
ment in a project working on Indian 
reserves and in northern communities in 
western Canada (Saskatchewan), that 
many people associated with SUPA be- 
came much more aware last summer of 
the lack of self-determination among 
different segments of the Canadian popu- 
lation. The word “ colonial” legitimately 
got tagged on to the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the federal government - and 
SUPA people started to view the liberal 
rhetoric of ‘“ democracy ” in Canada with 
utter contempt. The statement, ‘‘ people 
must have control over the decisions that 
affect them,” became a main theme of 
SUPA. 

With the Vietnam crisis, a tension quite 
naturally developed within SUPA. Here 
we were working with a whole array of 
social problems, while little was being 
done in Canada to build an anti-war 
movement. For a while the apparent con- 
tradiction seemed to be tearing people 
apart - but fortunately SUPA stayed in- 
tact and was able to maintain its per- 
spective about fundamental social 
change. This is not to say that SUPA 
was justified in not taking more direct 
action against the war in Vietnam, for 
it wasn’t. While it was involved to some 
extent in the teach-ins as they developed 
across Canada, they had no real impact 
on it, because most of its people were 
in the field. 


New projects planned for this year in- 
dicate a higher-level concern with relat- 
ing domestic to international factors; 
for instance, a Vietnam project which 
began during the winter will attempt 
to develop direct action strategies to 
stop the war in Vietnam (by studying 
the relationship between Canada’s 
branch economy - a quasi-colonial econ- 
omy of the US - and “ Canada’s” foreign 
policy). 

Another new stage in SUPA's develop- 
ment is its increased concern about 


ENE 


education. The concept of the “Free 
University,” developing out of the Ber- 
keley Free Speech Movement in the 
US, took on direct meaning for SUPA 
because it now required an intellectual 
basis for its actions that was not, and 
some would argue could not be, devel- 
oped in the formal educational insti- 
tutions. Two education projects are now 
in operation. 


ay ? 
No ‘ideology 
Nothing that can be called an ideology 
exists within SUPA - and if the term 
is used as I believe it was originally 
intended (by Marx, and later by theore- 
ticians of the sociology of knowledge), 
I hope it never has one. Although SUPA 
is now directly concerned with “ power,” 
“social change” and “revolution,” it 
has not outlined the relationships among 
these factors and the values it holds. 
I have constantly emphasised the need 
for SUPA to develop a political analysis 
and become a political movement. By 
this I do not mean joining the political 
party system. In fact, calling for a poli- 
tical analysis and a political movement 
in SUPA may be calling for a redefini- 
tion of the nature of politics in Canada. 
Already, because SUPA had to respond 
to last November’s federal election, there 
is developing a radical critique of the 
parliamentary-electoral system, indicat- 
ing how formal political institutions 
do not necessarily represent social struc- 
tural power and how corporate and mili- 
tary-industrial power pervades the whole 
formal political structure. 
Canada’s economy is largely owned and 
controlled externally, and SUPA’s con- 
cern with power has forced it to look 
at this branch economy and to include 
a basic economic analysis in its revolu- 
tionary theory. This makes the socialist 
debate now relevant to SUPA. In facing 
this question we get to SUPA’s real 
roots. 


continued next week 
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UNINTENDED POLEMIC 


Pacifism: an historical and sociological 
study, by David A. Martin (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


Most readers of Peace News must have 
joined in those interminable arguments 
between Labour Party pacifists and 
pacifists who support independent candi- 
dates - between enthusiasts for the UN 
and people who regard it with cynicism 
or hostility - between Christians who see 
non-violence as a personal vocation for 
the few and those who see pacifism as an 
indispensable Christian absolute. 

Part of the interest of David Martin’s 
book is that it does something to sort 
these arguments out in terms of a 
coherent theory. It might be called a 
study of the varieties of pacifist belief, 
or rather of pacifist believers. Here we 
all are: the sectarian anarchists and 
the liberal “ pacificists,” the extremely 
ascetic and the totally licentious, “the 
latter,’ we learn, “being more often 
associated with the militant phase in 
sectarian development.” 

Mr Martin was once in the Non-Combat- 
ant Corps, where his adolescent anti- 
militarism ripened, he tells us, into a 
settled conviction. “I am entirely con- 
vinced that war and militarism are ut- 
terly repugnant to reason and religion.” 
He sees his study as an attempt, through 
the critical examination of the mytholo- 
gies of peace, “to root peace in real- 
ism.” 

The examination is certainly critical. He 
sees pacifism as a form of social deviance 
- a doctrine which even in its most 
moderate and politically ‘‘ realistic” 
forms betrays an inadequate under. 
standing of the problems and responsi- 
bilities of political power. He traces its 
origins back to world-rejecting religious 
beliefs, to attitudes which renounce 
politics completely. 

Pacifism, he argues, is closely related to 
revolutionary violence. Both extremes 
are alternative forms of sectarianism, 
in which the oppressed and alienated 
find a vehicle for their hopes. Some 


Philip Seed 


groups wait passively for God to per- 
form His will, others believe that the 
time has come for the tide of affairs 
to be taken at the flood. ‘* The passivity 
of the former,” says Mr Martin, “is 
more formal than real, since the under- 
lying psychological attitude is often one 
of acute aggression.” 

Thus in the seventeenth century both 
the violent Fifth-Monarchy Men and the 
quietist Quakers drew many of their 
adherents from the radical wing of the 
Baptists. There was a tendency for the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men to become Quakers 
when their immediate hopes faded. 
Pacifism for them was a “ muted radical- 
ism.” It might not have remained muted 
if circumstances had changed. 

This analysis is certainly plausible. It 
was not unknown for COs of World War 
I to become hardened campaigners in 
the Spanish Civil War. Valued members 
of the non-aligned peace movement have 
arrived there by way of the Communist 
Party (the twentieth-century equivalent 
of the Fifth Monarchy). They change 
their ideas, but keep their distance from 
the centres of political authority. 

Mr Martin finds a similar tendency to- 
wards withdrawal on the one hand and 
revolutionary violence on the other 
among the intelligentsia of the 1930s. 
He draws the inference that intellectuals 
are prone to sectarian behaviour. He 
defines an intellectual as one whose main 
business is academic study, critical in- 
vestigation, or creative activity. (Bureau- 
crats, technologists, and those who pro- 
duce primarily for the market, come into 
a different grouping.) The intellectual 
is more an observer than a participant, 
and in withdrawing from the constraints 
of the social process, his understanding 
of it is partly vitiated. 

“In his approach to social processes,” 
says Mr Martin, “ more especially those 
of politics and religion, the intellectual 
resembles a celibate priest on a marriage 
guidance bureau: more objective than 
the actual participants but less ex- 


perienced.” The intellectual is particu- 
larly liable to exaggerate the effective. 
ness of his own kind of tools - words 
and argument - and to react excessively 
when he feels they have let him down. 


No doubt Mr Martin’s astringency is 
good for us. Pacifists and intellectuals 
certainly are apt to shy away from the 
constraint of political life: naturally 
enough, because if they do so they lose 
their special identity, their peculiar 
réle. I don’t suppose Mr Martin wants 
to deny this, but only to insist on the 
limitations inherent in the réle of the 
intellectual. The trouble is that his book 
does not leave one with any very clear 
idea of the positive contribution of this 
réle, still less of the pacifist rdéle. 


It is true that Mr Martin is sometimes 
cautiously sympathetic to pacifists, agree- 
ing (for example) that the Quaker wit- 
ness against war “maintains a fruitful 
dialectic with unthinking acceptance of 
force and compulsion.” But he plainly 
feels that pacifists and near-pacifists are 
victims of a delusion: the sort of people 
who think that morality-and the national 
interest need never part company, and 
who show a remarkable disregard for 
brute fact and actual possibilities. 


He quotes the George Orwell who thun- 
dered against pacifists along with fruit- 
juice drinkers, nudists, sandal-wearers, 
sex-maniacs and nature-cure quacks, but 
not the Orwell who conceded that civili- 
sation probably couldn’t stand another 
major war, and that it was at least 
thinkable the way out lay through non- 
violence. And this is something Mr 
Martin should have taken more into 
account. Pacifist thought and _non- 
violent action might be utterly unrealis- 
tic, and yet still direct attention to the 
right questions. If the overgrown weap- 
ons systems of the present time are in- 
creasingly irrelevant to international 
power politics, then the ideas of pacifists 
might appear as the means by which 
society gropes after a policy which is 
geared to its real needs. Deviance at the 


national level can be a step towards 
international integration. 

Mr Martin's limitations can be seen in 
his discussion of Lord Courtney. He 
takes him as an example of pre-1914 
liberal-dissenting pacificism, emphasising 
his consistent devotion to peace and 
conciliation, his inflexible independence 
in party politics, his belief that “the 
force which really governs the world... 
is the force of morality.” Courtney’s 
attitude to the Agadir crisis of 1911 is 
outlined in order to show his belief 
in “a foreign policy based on a federa- 
tion of powers in one body, not in two 
camps.” We are left to conclude that 
Courtney had an inadequate sense of the 
extent to which national interests might 
genuinely clash. 

What Mr Martin fails to mention is the 
link that Courtney formed with certain 
German intellectuals interested in build- 
ing up a peace movement - a link which 
was maintained even after the outbreak 
of war in 1914. In this Courtney illus- 
trates one of the most useful pacifist 
roles (at least, Quaker experience would 
suggest this to be so): that of breaking 
down the monolithic hostile images that 
rival state systems form of each other, 
and encouraging politicians and officials 
to concentrate on strengthening the 
peaceable elements on the other side. 
No doubt this réle does exclude the 
role of taking responsibility for national 
policies, but it plainiy makes an indis- 
pensable contribution to the building of 
a warless, if not conflictless, interna- 
tional society. Mr Martin’s bypassing of 
this aspect of his subject makes the 
book sound more like a polemic against 
pagfian than he perhaps intended it 
to be. 


Geoffrey Carnall is a lecturer in English 
Literature at Edinburgh University and 
a member of the Edinburgh University 
Staff Group for Defence Studies. He is 
the author of “To Keep the Peace,” a 
pamphlet on the United Nations peace 
force, published by Peace News. 


Civilian defence and pseudo-science 


The Political Equivalent of War - 

Civilian Defence, by Gene Sharp 
(November 1965 issue of International 
Conciliation, published by the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace, 3s 6d.) 


No-one is better qualified than Gene 
Sharp, since he has been specialising 
in the subject for many years now, to 
show the viability of non-violent means 
of struggle. He makes a cogent case, 
using contemporary and _historical 
material from East and West, to show 
that community action based on non- 
violent techniques can successfully resist 
tyranny. “As long as the citizens re- 
main firm and refuse to co-operate and 
obey, they hold the real power. For 
the tyrant has the power to inflict only 
that which we lack the strength to re- 
sist.” This has been shown to be true 
in some instances in Nazi Europe, in 
British India, post-Stalinist Russia and 
in the United States. These facts need 
constantly to be stated to dispel the 
popular myths that non-violent resist- 
ance is purposeless or that it is appease- 
ment or mere submission. 


The aim of Gene Sharp’s article, how- 
ever, is more ambitious - and the issues 
he raises are more controversial. Is 
civilian defence - or transarmament as 
he calls it - “the political equivalent of 
war?” Does it solve what he calls “the 
dual problems of war and tyranny?” 

The idea of “ transarmament to civilian 
defence” evades the issue of disarma- 
ment. Non-violent resistance, as civilian 
defence, is an alternative to military 
defence, At one point Gene Sharp asks: 
“Can civilian defence be combined with 
military defence or at least with sabo- 
tage?” His answer is that this requires 
“careful investigation and research” 
but that “a combination of these may 
destroy the effectiveness of the civilian 
defence actions and the operation of 
the political jujitsu process in which the 


opponent’s violence, in the face of the 
defendant’s non-violence, rebounds 
against his power position.” 


When he starts talking about civilian 
defence in strategic terms Gene Sharp 
seems to fall for many of the fallacies, 
inconsistencies and double-thinks which 
characterise the pseudo-science of strate- 
gic thinking as a whole. For example, 
Gene Sharp admits that non-violent civi- 
lian defence is not effective in defending 
territory. Nor, of course, in the literal 
sense can nuclear weapons defend 
geographical borders. But nuclear 
weapons, in strategic thinking, are sup- 
posed to pose risks which an opponent 
would find unacceptable and therefore 
he would desist from any temptation to 
invade. Can civilian defence pose risks, 
and in this sense, act as a substitute 
“deterrent ’’? Gene Sharp argues that 
it can: “ This may be at least as effective 
a deterrent as military capacity to com. 
bat the invasion.” 


But how valid is the deterrent philoso- 
phy as a whole? “If the prospect of in- 
vasion is not based on a huge gamble 
or pure irrationality,” Gene Sharp says, 
“the likelihood of considerably greater 
losses and disadvantages than gains will 
probably discourage or deter the in- 
vader.” 

This sort of statement about deterrence 
in the year 1966 is surely meaningless. 
What war today, let alone premeditated 
military invasion, could conceivably be 
considered either rational or anything 
other than a huge gamble? Is there any 
rationality in Vietnam on either side? 
The inconsistency in the philosophy of 
deterrence is that if states were rational 
enough to understand and _ interpret 
“the risks posed” they would be 
rational enough to negotiate settlements 
without recourse to violence, as sane 
individuals would do. Conversely, if 
states are rational to the extent that 
they must engage in the most fantastic 


and costly arms race - or, for that matter, 
in bizarre preparations for a civilian 
defence - how can it be considered that 
these same states are rational enough 
to understand the risks posed and only 
to invade on the basis of a careful, 
calculated, profit and loss account? 


National deterrence is irrational in 
1966, since (i) the ramifications of inter- 
national power politics render it im- 
possible to predict or to limit the re- 
percussions of any local conflict; (ii) no 
limits can be automatically set to pro- 
cesses of escalation from one weapon 
system to another; (iii) a state of con- 
stant readiness, which is a precondition 
for any system of deterrence, has to 
sustain an assumed threat; this, in turn, 
heightens international tension. In this 
situation there is always a danger of 
war by accident. “The purpose of 
civilian defence would be to make the 
establishment and maintenance of con- 
trol over the country impossible and, 
at the same time, set in motion in- 
fluences in the invader’s own country 
that would be internationally harmful 
to his regime and to the military ven- 
ture.” (Italics mine.) Here Gene Sharp 
is caught up in strategic nonsense-think- 
ing which would lead logically to pre- 
emptive manoeuvres. This, like the spy 
war, would sustain an atmosphere con- 
ducive to conflict. 

Under the heading, “preparations for 
civilian defence,” Gene Sharp's proposals 
include a department of civilian defence, 
which “ would have prime responsibility 
for considering a variet- of possible 
strategies and tactics for dealing with 
all conceivable forms that usurpation 
might take.” Other proposals include 
civilian defence “ war games,” technica! 


preparations, including maintaining 
stores of provisions and equipment, 
educational preparations, including 


“more specialised training for particular 
groups.” Listed along with other practi- 


ca] proposals comes the statement “ pre- 
paration for civilian defence should also 
include continued efforts to improve the 
society and system.” 


This pseudo-science of deterrent-think- 
ing which Sharp falls for is only one 
thread in his argument. Now and again 
he slips, intuitively, into the truth. “A 
reconsideration of policies and prepara- 
tions for civilian defence would necessi- 
tate a careful examination of the princi- 
ples, qualities, and institutions in the 
society that were deemed worth of de- 
fence.” Would not such an examination 
reveal that the institution of war itself 
and the power political systems which 
lie behind war, were unworthy of de 
fence? (Not to mention the economic 
pressures sustaining the war machine - 
which Gene Sharp does not mention.) 


To be fair, Gene Sharp does dismiss, as 
being beyond the scope of his study, 
what he calls “once and for all” solu- 
tions. These are listed under headings: 
(i) removal of the causes of war; (ii) 
pacifism and unilateral disarmament; 
(iii) world government; and (iv) nego- 
tiated universal disarmament. If one ig- 
nores the logistic muddle Gene Sharp 
gets himself into in justifying civilian 
defence as a functional equivalent of 
war (it is not a functional equivalent of 
war he is really arguing about, but an 
alternative system of deterrence) his 
approach does have some appeal to 
those whose minds are still steeped 
in power political and strategic cliches -. 
those, for example, who would fee] at 
home with what Gene Sharp himself 
calls ‘‘a new policy suscentible of mak- 
ing a fundamental contribution and of 
serving at the same time as a means 
of exercising the necessary eternal vigi- 
lance to ensure peace and freedom.” 


Gene Sharp largely ignores what is per- 
continued on page 8 
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The Transkel 
for freedom 


Pressure is building up for early inde- 
pendence for the Transkei, the self- 
governing” African area “ Bantustan 
of South Africa, reported the Port Eliza. 
beth Evening Post on January 29. 


The pressure has been increased by two 
events - the banning by the South Afri- 


Stay-in strike by 
Spanish students 


More than 400 students and about 80 
intellectuals demonstrated their support 
for the movement for free student 
unions by staying in a Capuchin monas- 
tery in a Barcelona suburb from Wed- 
nesday until Friday last week, when they 
were evicted by police. 
Two of the intellectuals arrested with 
the students were released on Monday. 
They were Dr Jorge Rubio, a member 
of the Spanish Royal Academy of Arts, 
because of his age, and Salvador Espriu, 
because of illness. 
Spanish authorities have expelled an 
American and a Swiss, members of the 
International Students’ Federation, be- 
cause of their part in the monastery 
protest. 
An illegal “free assembly” was staged 
by several hundred students last Sunday 
in a Madrid University faculty. Their 
resolution included a pledge of solidarity 
with the Barcelona students and intel- 
lectuals who held the protest at the 
Capuchin monastery. 
In a six-page manifesto which is being 
circulated, the present administration of 
Spain’s state-run universities is vehem- 
ently criticised, and a call is made for 
the support in all universities of the 
movement for free student unions, free- 
dom of expression and of association. 
- The Times 


Arrests in Turkey 


The arrest of a number of prominent 
left-wing supporters and the interroga- 
tion of others by the police was reported 
in The Times last Friday. It is seen as 
an attempt by the right-wing Justice 
Party government to control the spread 
of left-wing activity in Turkey. 

Orhan Kemal, one of Turkey’s best- 
known novelists, and two of his asso- 
ciates have been arrested on a charge of 
possessing “communist propaganda” in 
the forms of books by Marx, Lenin and 
others. 

Another well known writer, Yashar 
Kemal, author of the novel, Memed, My 
Hawk, published in Britain in 1961, is 
under investigation by the police for 
speeches he made at a performance of 
Turkish popular folk songs in Ankara. 
A 15-year-old school student has been 
arrested for writing in a school essay 
that Lenin was as great a man as Ata- 
turk, and that China and the Soviet 
Union had both made economic progress 
under a communist system. 


American COs free 


Two American conscientious ob‘ectors 
serving long prison terms, Russell God- 
dard and Gene Kayes, are to be released 
on parote on March 23-24, according to 
a letter from Russ Goddard’s wife. An- 
other obiector, Robert Switzer, who is 
serving two concurrent 3-year terms, was 
refused paroie last November: but it is 
hoped that he will be reteased on re- 
consideration in May. 


YOU WANT 
DISARMAMENT ? 


A large anti-war vote in Woolwich 
will show the government people 
want peace. 

Come and leaflet for that vote. 
Ron Mallone (Fellowship Party) 


141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
LEE GREEN 6249. 


presses 


can government of Mr Curnick Ndamse, 
who the Transkei chief minister was 
planning to appoint to an important post 
in the department of education, and the 
Special Branch questioning of Mr IZ: 
Kobo, a prominent member of the Tran- 
skei National Independence Party. 


Mr Kobo was visited by Special Branch 
men after calling publicly for a fully in- 
dependent Transkei at an early date. He 
protested to the chief minister, Chief 
Kaiser Matanzima, and was told that 
“nothing would happen.” 


Alan Paton, the president of the South 
African Liberal Party, was reported in 
the Evening Post on February 5 as say- 
ing that the Transkei’s leaders should 
allow the territory to return to white 
control, in order to expose the Bantustan 
policy as a sham. He said that this might 
“shake even the unshakeable Dr Ver- 
woerd.” Mr Paton said that under the 
Transkeian constitution, the Transkei 
government had full control of education, 
while the South African government had 
full control of internal security. This 
division had clearly broken down over 
the Ndamse affair, since a central govern- 
ment “security” decision had made it 
impossible for the Transkei government 
to appoint who it wanted to the depart- 
ment of education. In effect, the South 
African government was saying to the 
Transkei : 


“You are a self-governing state, and 
among other things you are in com- 
plete control of education, but we can- 
not allow you to appoint persons to 
educational posts who are unaccept- 
able to us.” 
Chief Matanzima could insist on Mr 
Ndamse’s appointment; but failing that, 
his only course was to allow the territory 
to revert to white control; however, Mr 
Paton did not expect the chief minister 
to share his view. 


nounced the Matanzima government as 
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From slogans to action 


“Not arms and death, but aid and liberty for the underdeveloped countries,” 
says this girl’s poster. The photo was taken last year in Florence when a team 
The African National Congress has de from a War Resisters’ International work camp held a demonstration for the right 


of conscientious objection. 


a “clique,” and the Bantustans as a At its conference on “Non-violence and Politics,” to” be held this Easter in 
fraud. So far Chief Matanzima has been Rome, the WRI will discuss how to translate its slogans into politically meaningful 
action, with special emphasis on non-violent action for social change. The inaugural 


cautious on the independence demand, 
saying that the Transkei government 


speech on “The Vision of 2 New Society 


” will be given by Arthur Waskow, and 


needs “ more experience.” - Spotlight on John Lewis of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee will be attending. 
Details from WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx (LAB 3977). 


South Africa, Dar es Salaam, March 4. 


News 
from the 
world 


AUSTRALIA 

Specially qualified Asians will be allowed 
to enter Australia and become citizens 
under a relaxation of immigration laws 
governing the entry of coloured people; 
the qualifying periods of residence for 
non-Europeans applying for citizenship 
will be shortened from 15 to 3 years - 
the same as for Europeans. 

GERMANY 

Fortifications along the East German 
border with west Berlin are being 
strengthened by the communist regime, 
as part of the “ modern frontier” pro- 
ject which is to be completed by 1970. 
Refugees report that more people are 
to be evacuated from the border areas 
and the number of people allowed into 
the restricted security zone around west 
Berlin is to be cut. 

The National Democratic Party of Ger- 
many (NDP), West Germany’s newest 
neo-Nazi political party, made a surpris- 
ingly good showing in municipal elec- 
tions in Bavaria last Sunday. 

The NDP, which got less than 2% of 
the vote in September’s general election, 
won up to 10% in some Bavarian towns. 
The trial of Dr Holst Fischer, a former 
concentration camp doctor and SS 
physician, has begun in East Germany. 
The indictment said that Dr Fischer had 
participated in ‘selections’ at Ausch- 
witz, and had admitted to having deter- 
mined the fate of 55,000 to 75,000 people 
by dividing them into categories of 
“capable of work” or “doomed to 
death.” He was said to have ordered the 
death of at least 4,000 sick inmates of 
the camp. 


Horst Schumann, 60, the former Ausch- 
witz doctor, whom President Nkrumah 
had refused to extradite, is now to be 
extradited by Ghana to stand trial in 
West Germany for the murder of 
30,000 Jews. 


INDIA 

Mrs Gandhi has turned down suggestions 
that India should make an atom bomb 
as a defence against possible uses of 
nuclear weapons by China or Pakistan. 


RUSSIA 

Mrs Valentina Nikolayev-Tereshkova, the 
world’s only woman astronaut, has been 
awarded the Joliot-Curie gold peace 
medal, the highest award of the World 
Peace Council, Pravda reported. 


POLAND 

A group of Polish writers has written to 
the Moscow Writers’ Union urging 
clemency for the imprisoned Soviet 
authors, Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel. 


President Johnson has authorised a 
relaxation in travel regulations to per- 
mit scholars to visit Communist China 
and other places barred to ordinary 
tourists. 


Dr James Allen Colston, president of 
Knoxville College in Tennessee, has been 
named president of the Bronx Commu- 
nity College. 

Dr Colston is the first Negro to head 
a college in New York State, and the 
first Negro to head a predominantly 
white college anywhere in the country 
since 1882. 


Al all-white jury in Monroe, Alabama, 
last week convicted four white men, 
including one Ku Klux Klansman, of 
breaking into a Negro couple’s home, 
aa beating their German daughter-in- 
aw. 


William 0. Eaton, a Ku Klux Klansman 
charged with two other Klansmen in the 
killing of Mrs Viola Liuzzo, a white civil 
rights worker, died last Thursday of a 
heart attack. 


About thirty Negroes were arrested last 
Thursday after a street battle in Hert- 
ford, North Carolina, when the police 
used tear gas and fire hoses to break 
up a civil rights demonstration. 

Negro leaders said that they had called 
the march Secause city officials would 
not negotiate in good faith on their 
demands, which include the hiring of 
Negro policemen and municipal] clerks. 


Mr Robert Welch, founder of the ex- 
treme Right-wing John Birch Society, 
said on American television on Sunday 
that, in seven years, the organisation 
had recruited between 60,000 and 100,000 
members. He said that his society’s 
greatest contribution was in revealing 
Communist intentions. 


fwo weeks 


This week’s message is the same, but 
the urgency is increased: there are now 
two weeks left to the end of March, by 
which time we want to have raised 
£10,000 in our special appeal. We owe it 
to all the people who have given Peace 
News so much already to back up their 
support as strongly as possible; every- 
thing you send us now means a better 
and more secure Peace News in the 
future. How much better, and how much 
more secure, depends largely on these 
two weeks. ROD PRINCE 


total since Jan 21, 1966 


LJ leak 


contributions this week £683 1 0 
we still need £2829 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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David S. Russell 


The pop song and the loving doll 


The basic subject matter of popular 
song lyrics is romantic love. The lyrics 
are, in the main, dramatic; they suggest 
a situation, either fantastic or realistic, 
and the reactions of either party to 
it. The lover, the beloved, or the quality 
of the relationship is idealised. In order 
that idealisation can be achieved, some 
aspect or aspects of one of these quanti- 
ties must be isolated and developed so 
that it can monopolise the attention of 
the hearer. 


By means of the exclusion of qualities 
other than the selected aspects, the 
fantasy world of the Ivric is built up. 
Other qualities of a complete person or 
a real, everyday relationship are likely 
to cause everyday boredom and irrita- 
tion. The member of the pop audience 
wants unmixed satisfaction and excite- 
ment for the duration of the perform- 
ance, he wants the lyrics to take him 
into a world as far removed from that 
everyday life as is the world of the 
ilm. 


It is interesting to examine the lyrics 
of popular songs on their own, in 
order to obtain a picture of the distorted 
values of this world. The conditions of 
performance accentuate its unreality. 
Pop singers have a public “image” 
from which emotions and actions which 
are not attractive or exciting are strictly 
excluded. When they perform, they must 
use their public personality to inter- 
pret, and in some cases to modify, the 
content of the lyric. 


The lover in the lyric can give voice 
to the audience’s desire for one trait 
of character to take precedence over 
all the others. In “I’m gonna be strong,” 
and “ Tower of Strength;’ there is shown 
the desire for stoic strength to subordi- 
nate all other feelings to itself. 


Where emphasis is plated on spontane- 
ity in love, the rational and moral quali- 
ties of the individual are excluded from 
the world of his immediate activities. 
They can be personified like “Mr Con- 
science"’ and be on the periphery of 
that world, looking in, and having the 
force of judge and arbiter. 


When love holds sway in the world of 
the lyric, the heart often becomes an 
entity independent of its owner. There 
is an implicit hope that the equilibrium 
of heart and owner will be restored if 
love is requited. In one way, love is 
welcomed for its power to overturn the 
depressing features of everyday life. 
Yet it is also something to be feared. 
If the heart takes charge of the pro- 
ceedings and excludes all other influen- 
tial factors, it becomes both something 
strong and something absent. The in- 
dividual will feel lost because some in- 
tegral part of his being has left him 
to have an unrestricted power over his 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
from page 6 


haps the most essential characteristic 
of all the examples of non-violent re- 
sistance he quotes - the mood of spon- 
taneity in which they were born. The 
initial move is made by one group or 
even one person with popular support. 
It is essentially a human response to an 
inhuman situation. The problem which 
he could usefully address himself to is 
how to develop politically effective ac. 
tion, including the need for preparation 
and training, from this point - the point 
where someone says “ This injustice we 
can tolerate no longer.” 


So long as Gene Sharp limits his studies 
to trying to apply the techniques of non- 
violent resistance to outdated, if still pre- 
valent, notions about international poli- 
tics, he will not really touch the problem 
of “the political equivalent of war.” 
This equivalent will only be found, in 
my view, in a new awareness of the 
falsity of thinking of nations or of a 
system as “the good” which must be 
defended, or “the bad” which must be 
deterred. 


actions. It can make him strong, capable 
of extraordinary actions in the cause of 
love, and also extremely weak, powerless 
to oppose the motivator of love and the 
monopoliser of his actions. 


Institutional dream 


Just as the heart can become dictatorial, 
the dream can become institutional. 
Often, the relationship must be worked 
out with the assistance of the media of 
mass communication, particularly the 
telephone call. Only a limited part of 
either participant in a telephone con- 
versation contributes to the composite 
experience of the call. Consequently, a 
relationship simplified so as to fit within 
the confines of a telephone call can be 
free of the boring qualities of every- 
day companionship. The reduction of a 
relationship to the terms of a mechani- 
cal device can help to bolster up roman- 
tic and idealistic notions of the other 
party. 

The heart, the dream and the mass com- 
munication are all invoked to give the 
lover moral support in the pursuit of his 
relationship. He makes them stronger 
than himself, he wants to trust them and 
be to some measure controlled by them. 
He fears them because they might work 
against himself and his relationship. 


His motive for invoking them is a sense 
of his own weakness, in the face of 
the beloved, and of the world, of which 
he sees the beloved as a part. He might 
not be able to win her or keep her be- 
cause of the independence of her own 
character or because of her family, or 
rivals and so forth. 


Consequently, there is a significant body 
of lyrics, in which the beloved is re- 
duced to manageable terms, and made 
a tool in the power of her lover. A 
person enjoys far more freedom of ac- 
tion when dealing with mass-produced 
objects than with real, living people. 
Once one has bought one’s object (such 
as a doll), one is free to do with it 
things which are perverse or even crimi- 
nal when done to human beings. They 
can be imprisoned or mutilated with 
complete impunity. 


A doll or a robot can be either a meta- 
pe or a substitute for a partner and 

e used indirectly to express the lover's 
anxieties about the relationship, or to 
provide him with consolation for feel- 
ings of inadequacy in love. The doll of 
“ Livin’ Doll” is something both organic 
and manufactured. She had been ac- 
quired as any chattel is acquired, and 
is duly exhibited to the lover’s friends. 
The lover adopts the tone of a sales- 
man; he revels in her as in a de luxe 
product. The actions of crying and talk- 
ing, and the semblances of sleeping and 
walking, can be created in a doll by 
mechanical devices - in one part of the 
lover’s fantasy, even the state of living 
can be brought about in this way. 
Emphasis on “ real” human hair, as dis- 
tinct from artificial fibres tends, in this 
context, to make the doll seem even 
more like a product - human hair is a 
more expensive commodity than animal 
hair or artificial fibres, and its use on 
the doll’s head makes the lover proud 
of showing off what he can afford. 


When the lover says “Got to do my 
best to please her,” he wants to be 
making an empty gesture of courtesy; 
the doll is so lifelike, and he is so 
enchanted by the animating gadgets, 
that he wants to go through all the out- 
ward motions of pleasing her; he is 
thrilled, like a small boy, at being able 
to acquire and operate such a complex 
model. The doll, however, is also a living 
girl; she knows that her lover depends 
utterly on her for his self-esteem. He has 
a real obligation to do her will. His 
attachment to her is, to a considerable 
extent, based on fear, and he tries to 
disguise this fact by building up further 
images of her qualities as a mass-pro- 
duced object. The fear is reiterated in 
the second verse. He is going to lock 
her up in a trunk; he is not going to 
get inside the trunk with her. He will 
feel most sure of himself when she is 


shut away and unusable, when her living 
qualities are suppressed and _ her 
mechanical qualities indefinitely pre- 
served. He wants to feel like a “big 
hunk” and present his prize as a tantal- 
ising gesture of power towards other 
“big hunks.” He can only feel confident 
about making this gesture if she is life- 
less and can be manipulated at will. 


A common atittude, expressed in this 
lyric, is that of being proud of one’s 
partner as something good for display. 
A partner with vitality and character 
has high display value, and increases the 
owner’s feelings of prowess. Such a part- 
ner is, however, likelv to live indepen- 
dently, and leave the lover without tan- 
gible means of support for his ego. To 
contemplate the possibility of this will 
make the prospective owner feel both 
more secure and more insecure; he has 
a tenuous hold over a superior prize 
rather than a sure hold over a mediocre 
prize; his ego is simultaneously bol- 
stered and undermined. 


Whereas “ Livin’ Doll” does retain hu- 
man feeling, such lyrics as ‘“ Paper 
Doll,” “Robot Man” and “Susie Q” 
pursue to the extreme the preoccupa- 
tion with power, and the human qualities 
of the partners are ignored and despised. 
In ‘“‘ Paper Doll,” casual affairs are des- 
cribed as “the doll game.” The lover 
here has found no joy in such relation- 
ships, and turns for consolation to a 
manufactured toy. His ownership of this 
piece of property is assured; rivals can- 
not steal it. They will have to turn to 
something less desirable - to “ Dollies 
that are real.” The word “real” has 
a totally derogatory meaning in this con- 
text; the man has decided that in the 
real world there is only callousness, self- 
fishness, and infidelity. He also was 
selfish when he played the doll game, 
and his outlook has not been radically 
altered by his disillusionment. With a 
paper doll, he can indulge in uninhibited 
selfishness with no fear of retaliation. 
He is morally equal to the human dolls 
he condemns, and reduces the idea of 
“being true” to its crudest, most sub- 
servile essentials. In the context of the 
lyric, the word “true” refers exclusively 
to the doll’s inability to walk round. 


The quality most praised in the ‘ Robot 
Man” is its inability to speak, or to be 
animated in any way without being 
wound up. It is a steady date and will 
not fight back against its partner. So 
overwhelming is the desire for a secure 
possession that this particular lover is 
prepared to sacrifice to it the joys of the 
relationship itself. 


In the “loving machine” of ‘“ Susie Q” 
utterly predictable results come from 
pressing the appropriate buttons. 


Grotesque 


The three lyrics discussed above refer 
to the partner as a completed product. 
In other songs, there is used the idea of 
making up a lover from component parts. 
In ‘Mix me a Person,” the beautiful 
features of nature are put in their 
proper place, as providers of raw 
material from which an ideal, stereo- 
typed lover can be made up. In “I’)] take 
the legs from some old table,” the 
slighted lover takes the process of 
manufacture into his own hands, and 
the result is quite grotesque. He selects 
from a series of objects parts which 
have been named, metaphorically, after 
parts of the human body: the legs from 
a table, the arms from a chair, the 
neck from a bottle, and the hands and 
face from a clock. To these things, he 
adds hair from a horse, and at the end 
of the process, he has his partner. He 
wished to parade an ugly image of a girl 
who has left him, to make her feel that 
her own conduct has been as ugly and 
perverse as the caricature with which 
she is now confronted. His natural feel. 
ings of revulsion have been repressed 
for the sake of his gesture. 

Ideas of manufacturing human beings 
have found their way into a religious 
lyric, “A Hundred Pounds of Clay.” 
God is a highly efficient manufacturer; 


with the small quantity of material men- 
tioned above, he can achieve the most 
astonishing results, such as making a 
woman for the use of his product, man. 
His worshipper is happy when he can 
see world and woman as a power out- 
side himself, provided for him without 
any direct effort on his own part. Pro- 
ductivity has the consolatory force of 
religion. 


It is not unknown for a lover to wish 
upon himself or herself some of the 
dehumanising processes usually imposed 
on the partner. In “Lipstick, paint a 
smile on me,” the full range of mass- 
produced cosmestics is called upon to 
standardise a girl’s appearance, includ- 
ing her visible signs of emotion, in order 
to hide her grief at the loss of a partner. 


In “Rubber Ball” the lover complains 
of the girl treating him as a plaything. 
He makes a picture of his loyalty and 
devotion by depicting himself in greater 
detail as this plaything. He feels like 
a rubber ball thrown back and forth, 
and then notices the special quality of 
rubber. The harder he is dashed to the 
ground, the more powerfully will he 
bounce back. By passive acceptance of 
his role as a toy, he secures a consider- 
able measure of ascendancy. 


Admittedly, our reactions to the songs 
mentioned when they are performed will 
differ considerably from our feelings 
after a close analysis of the lyrics. 
“Robot Man” is avowedly humorous. 
“ Livin’ Doll" and “ Rubber Ball” de- 
pend for their effect upon the emotional 
appeal of the singers, Cliff Richard and 
Marty Wilde, whose cultivated naivete 
and childlike qualities give the songs 
a savour of innocent charm. Max By- 
graves’ interpretation of ‘Paper Doll” 
was designed primarily for child audi- 
ences, and the sentiments expressed in 
it are made harmless and even attractive 
by the singer’s partial identification with 
childlike emotions. 


The basic content of the lyrics discussed 
here is grotesque and perverted. The 
general conditions of performance render 
them, on the surface, innocuous. They 
enable the audience to enjoy them with- 
out guilt, to feel that they can safely 
dissociate the sentiments in the songs 
from their normal feelings and everyday 
behaviour. This side of the pop industry 
could be defended on the grounds that it 
provides a harmless outlet for feelings 
which might otherwise find expression 
in inhuman and destructive acts. 


People’s lives are to a considerable ex- 
tent controlled by machines and mass 
production, and for the most part they 
are only able to express their anxieties 
about this state of affairs in an indirect 
way. Pop music is one of the main means 
of making life seem tolerable in the 
mechanised society of today. It cannot 
provide genuine relief from the pres- 
sures which this society imposes because 
it is itself mass-produced. 


The lyrics discussed cover a period of 
more than ten years, from the late 
forties to the mid-sixties, and all en- 
eee in their time, considerable popu. 
arity. 


Admittedly, they are only representative 
of one type of popular song and are 
numerically a very small fraction of the 
total output in this field. They do, how- 
ever, reveal some of the basic psychology 
behind the pop industry, and the way 
In which this resembles some of the 
most deep-seated feelings of the pop 
audience. They are a striking example 
of popular culture inevitably reflecting 
the basic qualities of the society which 
creates it. 


David S. Russell is a freelance writer. 
rere ee eee 
i | renounce war and I will never 


support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledg2 Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sabotage 


I support the use of non-violent methods, 
but non-violence does not mean suicide. 
It means direct confrontation with vio- 
lence in a coercive manner. It means 
the acceptance of violence to one’s own 
person without allowing oneself to re- 
taliate. It is however only effective in 
a situation where the opposition has the 
sensitivity to understand and appreciate 
your act, and where your act can convert 
the opponent either to your viewpoint, 
or, at least, stay his hand until such 
time as a less violent approach can re- 
sult. 


The idea is to get the opponent to 
defeat himself. But, and this is very im- 
portant, it will only work in a situation 
where there is a direct confrontation 
between people. To work at long range 
and through the inhumanity of machines 
is quite useless. When this occurs the 
non-violent demonstrator must be pre- 
pared to cut his way through the arti- 
facts and machinery until he is face to 
face with his opponent - his fellow man. 


Therefore the peace activist is seen as 
the one who fights and coerces by ex- 
ample and direct and visible confronta- 
tion. Non-violence is not merely “ I won’t 
fight"; this is mere pacifism. Non- 
violence is “I will fight, but by the 
methods of my own choosing.” Non- 
violence is therefore a rejection of physi- 
cal and ideological slavery, and an as- 
sumption of individual responsibility. 


As one must confront one’s opponent, 
one must use the means to do so. Is 
this still possible? The RAF is now 
purchasing hundreds of killer-dogs as a 
substitute to human guards; how does 
one confront a dog? The US 3rd Air 
Force has, at Alconbury, an entirely 
closed town where the occupants never 
actually meet anybody from outside, ex- 
cept those flown in; how does one con- 
front these - go to America? Barbed- 
wire, the rifle and the machine-gun, and 
the ultimate in isolation, the H-bomb 
rocket-carrying Polaris submarine, ac- 
tively prevent any confrontation by nor- 
mal means. The artificial barrier must be 
removed. Sabotage is therefore seen as 
the only answer. Wire must be cut 
through, fences pulled down, gates 
opened so that the people may enter, 
and equipment intended for killing must 
be made inoperable. 


The Committees of 100 who reject 
sabotage, do not reject violence, rather 
they reject the means whereby their 
non-violence can be effective. Let us be 
perfectly honest here; there are certain 
people in the Committees of 100 who 
are attracted to it not because its 
methods of non-violence are effective as 


“a technique for action, but rather be- 


cause they feel the Committee resemb!es 
their ideal of absolute pacifism, a posi- 
tion they adhere to with an almost reli- 
gious zeal. When these vote for or 
against an issue, I question the integrity 
of their position, which to my mind 
should be relevent to the ultimate aim 
(e.g. stopping the killing in Vietnam), 
and the value as a tactic, and not a 
pre-conceived ideology. I think their re- 
jection of sabotage is, as A. F. Farr sug- 
gests (Peace News, March 4), not an 
entirely rational one, as it is far too 
absolutist, and takes no note of future 
changes in policy, necessitated by say 
an intensification, and even Britain’s 
direct commitment to the war in Viet- 
nam. We are surely not merely in the 
Committee of 100 to bear witness. We 
are also there to be effective. 


Folk concert in aid of Anti- 
Apartheid 


ALL MY BROTHERS 


7.30 pm Saturday 19 March 


Leon Rosselson and The Three City 
Four, George Melly, Sue Kennet, 
Barbara Hayes, Jeremy Taylor, 
Sydney Carter, Maddy Prior, Sandy 
and Jeanie 


Thana TOWN HALL, BROADWAY, 


41 bus to Crouch End from Archway, or 
212 from Finsbury Park tube 


Tickets 5s, 7s 6d, 10s, 15s, 1 gn from 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte 
Street, W1 (LAN 5311) or at the door. 


I suggest therefore that each time an 
activity is considered, it is up to those 
who plan and are prepared to carry out 
the activity, with a prime view to poli- 
tical effectiveness, to decide on their 
caurse of action at the time. No one 
group within the Committee has the 
right to reject any mode of action on 
general or hypothetical grounds. No one 
viewpoint, whether passed on a majority 
vote or not, can be assumed to be held 
as binding. Unanimity of agreement can 
be the only standpoint. 


The Committee of 100 does not stand on 
theories but on action. Men know us by 
our deeds not our words. That is why the 
matter must be left open; in fact it is 
anyway, laws have no meaning unless 
they are obeyed. That is why the West 
Midlands Committee of 100 has pub- 
lished the following statement, as de- 
cided by a meeting of the Working 
Group on February 13, 1966 (which by 
some curious omission seems to have 
been totally ignored by the entire peace 
and libertarian press, with the exception 
of Freedom): 


“We regard sabotage as one of a num- 
ber of alternative forms of action, each 
of which is relevant to different circum- 
stances. It is up to the individual to 
decide his actions in the light of his own 
conscience, his sense of responsibility, 
and agreement with his fellows.” 


Signed: D. J. Austin, Martin Bragg, 
Gordon Causer, Bob Dearden, Paul 
James, Peter Neville. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


A pacifist answer? 


It is incredible the extent to which 
honest men can deceive themselves, and 
thereafter honestly attempt to delude 
others. Ted Dunn talks of the UN agen- 
cies gradually displacing the UN itself 
and providing the necessary basic struc- 
ture for a new and non-violent UN. 
In point of fact the agencies were formed 
before the UN, and ever since it was 
formed it has progressively limited their 
power to aggrandise its own. He says that 
the UN is now at the cross roads where 
it might move away from Korea-type 
attempts to impose peace by force; it is 
notable that he picks out Korea rather 
than the Congo or Cyprus in order to 
illustrate this, and he presumably con- 
vinces himself sub-consciously that UN 
armed “ peacekeeping” is a thing of the 
past, and forgets that the peculiar thing 
about Korea was that it happened when 
the Russian delegation was abstaining 
from sitting at the UN and therefore it 
was the only case of armed “ peace- 
keeping” which was not subject to the 
veto. It takes unusual circumstances to 
get the bigger bullies unanimous about 
“peacekeeping” in the world, and cer- 
tainly the only foreseeable circumstance 
where they might again reach unanimity 
would be in an agreement to bully China, 
which, being deprived of a seat at the 
UN, is in the same sort of position as 
Buasa was at the time of the Korean 
ar. 


Ted Dunn says “ we must guard against 
judging the UN by its failures.” As this 
rules out of court all the evidence against 
his case (and the majority of known 
facts about the UN), it is no doubt a 
trump card as an argument, but hardly 
fair comment. He wants us to accustom 
ourselves to using the UN merely to 
bring to trial individuals; are Smith, 
Verwoerd, Salazar, Franco, Castro, Mao 
and Ulbricht to be brought to trial, and 
if so how? Or does Ted Dunn believe that 
if the UN grew more powerful, these 
holders of political power would sudden- 
ly be shorn of power and unable to 
mobilise troops to resist arrest? 


To return to Ted Dunn’s original ob- 
jection to your “Is there a pacifist solu- 
tion? We have to answer ‘No’.” There 
may or may not have been grounds for 
criticising the particular instance where 
you said this, but Ted Dunn would 
surely not deny that this might be the 
case in some instances: if there were no 
possible alternative to the commission 
of violence except acquiescence in the 
greater violence of another, then there 
would be no pacifist alternative. Whether 
it was in fact the case in the particular 
instance of Rhodesia could be a matter 
of debate, but it cannot be a matter 
of doubt that it may be true in some 
instance. 

Laurens Otter, 

Tolstoi, New Yatt Road. 

North Leigh, Witney, Cxon. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


WESTERN AREA PPU meets at the Friars, River 
Street, Bristol 1. Saturday March 19. AGM 
3 pm, 4.30 tea. 5.30 Charles Hobday on Viet- 
nam. Questions and discussion. All members 
and friends welcome. 


Holidays 


WORKING HOLIDAYS in Denmark, Germany, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, 3 weeks £25 all in, S.a.e. 
ee 67, 14 Gray’s Inn Road, London 


BROADLAND- VILLAGE, delightful beach. 
Generous varied vegetarian catering. Congenial 
company, informal atmosphere. H/C bedrooms. 
Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, Norfolk 
(Hickling 236), 


Personal 


YOUR STAKE IN THE FUTURE. Trees planted 
now. Sahara reclamation will live on when we 
are gone. 2s 6d will plant and tend one tree 
280,000 needed this year. Trees in memory; 
trees in tribute War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
Ealing, London W5. 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
a International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
iddx. 


YOUR ODDMENTS of jewellery bring food and 
shelter to destitute children and old people. 
We get good prices. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, Ealing W5. 
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PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas 
fee. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6. 


PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS, Medically approved 
reliable method. Send 1 oz sample early morn- 
ing urine with £2 fee. Result return post. 
Famplan Laboratories (Dept P), Ashurst Wood, 
East Grinstead, Surrey. 


ONE BUNK EMPTY. Happy tolerant girl needed 
in s/e flat Lambeth. Details REL 5224. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30-6, Mon- 
Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. ; 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free, Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


LOUIS LECOIN’S autobiography ‘‘ Le Cours 
d'une Vie,’’ a story of the radical pacifist 
movement in France 25s (1s), from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Accommodation vacant 


ROOM IN MODERN FLAT, Ross-on-Wye, for art 
student (girl) as companion/helping to run 
flat. From beginning April. Box 481. 


PRIMROSE HILL CND house, man's bedsitter, 
central heating, dawn chorus, use K/B, fridge, 
£3 10s. PRI 3496. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order coptes of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


18 March, Friday 


LONDON NW1. 7.30 pm. Friends House, 
Euston Road. Rhodesia: Sanctions and_Solu- 
tions. Speakers: Peter Cadogan, Faris Glubb, 
Stuart Morris and Nelson Samkange. PPU and 
C.100. 


DORKING. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, But- 
ter Hill, South Street. Labour Party policy. 
Boga kei uetty Dunmors, , Dorking YCND. 

.~ - « 


FULHAM SW6, 456 Fulham Road. Canvassing, 
leafieting etc of Fulham to support Pat Arrow- 
smith, candidate at Fulham. Tel FUL 4795. 
Radical Alliance. 


1S-20 March, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 23. Saturday 2.30 pm, Sunday 
10.30 am. 5 Gladstone Road, Erdington. West 
Midlands C.100 anti-election campaign meeting. 


19 March, Saturday 


BOREHAMWOOD. 10.30 am. Railway station. 
Leafleting and literature selling: pre-Easter 
pups and ‘‘to stir up latent support.’’ 


BRISTOL 1: 3 pm. The Friars, River Street, 
Western Area PPU AGM. 5.30 Charles Hobday 
on Vietnam. PPU. 


FULHAM SW6. 2.30 - 4 pm. North End Road 
(Woolworth’s Corner). Open air meeting and 
literature sales to support Pat Arrowsmith. 
Radical Alliance. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Folk singing, ad- 
mission 3s. Peanuts Club. | 


LONDON N8. 7.45 pa Hornsey Town Hall. 
Folk Song Concert: Sid Carter, Martin Carthy, 
Nadia Cattouse, 3 City Four, Sandy and 
Jeannie, Maddy Prior. Tickets (5s to 1 gn) from 
Mrs J. Beard, 21 Primrose Hill Road, NW3. 
Hornsey Anti-Apartheid Committee. 


20 March, Sunday 


EPSOM. 3 pm. 8a Links Road. PPU Surrey 
Area AGM. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group Admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


21 March, Monday 


LONDON W411. 8.30 pm. 27 Arundel Gardens. 
Open meeting of the Catholic Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Group. 


LONDON SW1. 7.30 pm. Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. Anatomy of Apartheid - a dramatic pre- 
sentation. Tickets 5s and 2s 6d from AAM, 
89 Charlotte Street, W1 (LAN 5311). 


NOTTINGHAM. 6.45 pm. Elizabethan Ballrooms 
(above Co-op Supermarket) Parliament Street. 
Picket of Harold Wilson meeting and leafleting 
for Easter march. Nottingham University CND 
and Nottingham CND. 


STANMORE. 8 pm. Bernays Institute, Marsh 
Lane. Public meeting: Peter Cadogan, David 
Swaffer and others. Part of Edgware YCND 
project. 


23 March, Wednesday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Greyfriars (off Southgate Street). Public meet- 
ing. Myrtle Solomon (PPU) followed by brains 
trust of well-known local people. CND. 


24 March, Thursday 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Railway Approach. Defence costs, Viet- 
nam east of Suez, China, UN etc. Speakers 
Arthur Roberts (Labour Candidate), James 
Downie (Liberal Candidate), Alan Farrington 
(Conservative Representative) John Gittings 


EDGWARE. Mass coffee bar - youth club can- 
vass. Part of Edgware YCND project - details 
84 Edgwarebury Lane. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Graham Bantram: ‘‘ My Life at 
Oxford.’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld ouse, Byng Place. Sir 
Harold Shoobert: ‘‘ Kashmir and Relationships 
with China’ (Part of a series of lectures and 
discussions on India and Pakistan). SoF. 


25-27 March, Fri-Sun 


LONDON ES8. From 11 pm Friday. Entrance to 
St Johns Rectory, Mare Street, Hackney. 36 
hour fast for Oxfam. YCND. 


26 March, Saturday 


EDGWARE. Final Saturday of YCND project: 
Leafleting on main streets in morning. 2 pm: 
mass vigil in High Street. 3 pm: Motorcade, 9 
pm Social at 84 Edgwarebury Lane. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. (3 minutes Old Street tube, 16 
minutes Liverpool Street). Folk singing, adm 
3s. Peanuts Club, 


RICHMOND. 8 pm. 57. Church Road. YCND 
folk concert: ‘Big Theo Johnson,"’ Dave 
Shelly and Roger Evans. 


WATFORD. 10.30 am. Pedestrian precinct, 
Leafleting. 2.80 pm. Public meeting, folk sing- 
ing, leafleting and literature selling. Recruit- 
ing for Easter march. CND. 


26-27 March, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 23. Saturday 2.30 pm, Sunday 
10.30 am. 5 Gladstone Road, Erdington. West 
Midlands C.100 anti-electlon campaign meeting. 


27 March, Sunday 


EDGWARE. 53 Kenilworth Road, Day school 
on social change and revolutionary politics. 
Details: 84 Edgwarebury Lane. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm, ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 
minutes Liverpool Street), Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group, Admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club 


EVENTS IN FRANCE 


April 17. Local demonstrations 
preparatory for 


April 24. Regional marches of the 
Mouvement Contre l’Armament Atomique 
54 Bvd Garibaldi, 75 - Paris (15) 


s ® * 
March 16-27. Photographic exhibition for 


non-violence in Salle de l’Ancien St 
Sauveur, beside Lille’s City Hall. 


Write in French to Dr Ducrocq, 
1 Bvd de la Liberte, 59 Lille, France 
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Fulham campaign 
gets under way 


An open-air meeting held by Radical 
Alliance last Saturday in the crowded 
North End Road shopping centre at 
Fulham was so successful that it was 
continued for two hours past the original 
finishing time. Another meeting will be 
held this Saturday at the same place at 
2.30 pm. Earlier in the day, at 11 am, 
a march will take place through the con- 
stituency, with posters and a supporting 
motorcade. The march will begin at the 
committee rooms at 456 Fulham Road, 
SW6, and anyone willing to take part, 
either as a marcher, or with a car, will 
be very welcome. 


A public meeting will take place in 
Fulham Town Hall at 8 pm on March 
29. Lunchtime factory gate meetings have 
also been arranged outside the local gas 
and power station. Last week, Pat Arrow- 
smith spoke at a meeting of the local 
branch of the Painters and Decorators 
Union, and she is to address at least 
six more trade union branch meetings 
before the election. 


P.M. Sheldon Williams, the Liberal can- 
didate in Richmond and Barnes and a 
Fulham resident, has said that Pat Ar- 
rowsmith is the only radical candidate in 


News in brief 


A prisoner at Nottingham jail became a 
missionary last Saturday when he was 
presented with the medal of the Mir- 
field Order by the Bishop of Shelwood. 
When he completes his sentence the 
prisoner, whose name has not been re- 
yealed, will become a lay worker. 
- Daily Mail. 

Officials of the new Ghana Government 
have closed Africa Unity House, in Earls 
Court. It has been a meeting place for 
African students and the home of 
several African nationalist organisations. 
Mr Douglas Houghton, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, whose duties in- 
clude the appointing of all the magis- 
trates in Lancashire, has suggested that 
immigrants be recruited as magistrates. 
Speaking at a celebration for the an- 
Miversary of Indian Republic Day, Mr 
Houghton said that immigrant magis- 
trates should probably have been resident 
in England at least ten years and have 
a good understanding of English ways. 
Their selection would be symbolic of 
their acceptance as citizens by the 
people of this country. - The Guardian. 
The Scottish committee of the Commu- 
nist Party has announced four more pros- 
pective candidates in Scotland, bringing 
its total to 15, and entitling it to partici- 
pate in television election discussion 
programmes in the region. 

Two men accused of setting fire to Lon- 
don synagogues claimed on Monday at 
Marylebone magistrates’ court that they 
had been encouraged to do so by Mrs 
Jordan, the wife of the National Socialist 
leader, Colin Jordan. - The Guardian. 
Mr Denys Val Baker, author and journal- 
ist, was awarded £4,500 in the High 
Court on Monday because of an article 
published in the People in 1963, con- 
cerning his plan to set up a Quaker-like 
community off New Zealand. Mr Baker, 
a CND supporter and pacifist, claimed 
that it alleged that he had deserted CND 
and was planning to run away to a 
“funk-hole” to save his own skin. - 
The Guardian. 

No convicted prisoners in custody will 
have a right to a postal vote if recom- 
mendations to Parliament on electoral 
reform are accepted. At present, certain 
prisoners serving less than 12 months in 
a jail outside their home area may 
apply. - Daily Mail. 

Rhodesia’s African nationalists in exile 
in Zambia are organising a mass return 
to Rhodesia. A rally of supporters of 
the banned Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union was told on Monday: “Go quietly 
to Rhodesia and join others there in 
the fight against the Boers.” - Daily Tele- 
graph. 


Fulham, and that she should receive the 
full Liberal vote in the constituency. 
Radical Alliance would like to hear from 
anyone who is able to help with canvass- 
ing, and from folk singers who could 
help with various projects. They would 
also welcome cash contributions to help 
the campaign. The telephone number of 
the committee rooms, which are now 
staffed from 10.30 am until 10 pm, is 
FUL 4795. 


New Vietnam 
protests 


March 25 and 26 are named “ interna- 
tional days of protest” by the American 
Co-Ordinating Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam. Many countries are expected 
to mount demonstrations in solidarity 
with the committee’s planned rallies and 
marches in over 50 American cities. 

In England, the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament is organising a torchlight 
march through London’s West End on 
Saturday, March 26. The march will start 
from the Embankment at 7.30 pm, and 
take a circuiar route through Trafalgar 
Square, Oxford Street and Piccadilly. 
Leaflets advertising the march are now 
available, and CND is anxious that it 
should get wide publicity; as well as 
supporting the American protests, it will 
also serve to advertise the 3-day Easter 
march. 

The British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam is supporting the CND march, and 
is also asking all its supporters to hand 
in a letter to the American embassy at 
some point in the weekend. Supporters 
outside London are asked to send their 
letters to the Council’s office (374 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1), so that it can 
forward them. 

The theme of the American demonstra- 
tions will be that the US intervention in 
Vietnam, “on the side of this corrupt 
and unpopular government,” is in con- 
tradiction to “every expressed American 
ideal.” The co-ordinating committee 
states that the United States cannot win 
the war in Vietnam, short of wiping out 
the entire population, because the war is 
primarily a social revolution. 

The American demonstrations will be in 
Washington, where Julian Bond will 
speak at a rally in the ghetto, Los 
Angeles, New York, Berkeley, Chicago 
and many other cities, including some 
southern cities. International support 
will be demonstrated in Canada, Austra- 
lia, Latin America and several European 
countries. 


Anarchist 
conference in 
Birmingham 


The Anarchist Federation of Britain 
will hold its 1966 annual conference in 
Birmingham on April 2-3. 

On the Saturday, from 10 am to 6 pm, 
the conference will discuss business 
matters. Place: La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Street, opposite back of Central 
Fire Station. The Sunday session will 
be from 10 am to 6 pm at the Marquee 
Club, corner of Navigation Street and 
Hill Street, near New Street station; it 
will discuss publications, anarchist and 
peace action, including sabotage, the 
Easter march, Vietnam, industry and 
community action, and other things. 
Accommodation (floor-space) can be ar- 
ranged for those who write soon_to 
Martin Bragg, 5 Gladstone Road, Bir- 
mingham 23. There will be a social on 
the Saturday evening at the Salutation, 
junction of Snow Hill, Constitution Hill 
and Summer Lane. 


RADICAL ALLIANCE MARCH 


This Saturday March 19. Support PAT ARROWSMITH’S ELECTION 


campaign in Fulham. 


March leaves Radical Alliance HQ at 11 am. Cars wanted for motor- 
cade. Other help wanted for canvassing, leafleting etc weekend and 
weekdays. WE NEED MONEY FOR LITERATURE ETC NOW! 

Radical Alliance Committee Rooms, 456 Fulham Road, SW6. Tel FUL 4795. 


Open 10.30 am to 10 pm. 


The Committee of 100 
candidate: ‘humanity’ 


The London and National Committees 
of 100 are jointly producing an election 
address, entitled: ‘“ Your candidate: 
humanity.” 


The address will ask people to consider 
the “essential questions” of war, the 
arms race, world poverty and the power- 
lessness of peoples; it asks detailed ques- 
tions about subjects like Vietnam, the 
nuclear alliances and the armed forces, 
and outlines positive alternatives to a 
war economy. It asks people to consider 
what the political parties have to say 
about these issues, and if not satisfied, 
to spoil their ballot papers with the 
nuclear disarmament symbol. A quota- 
tion is used from Martin Luther King: 


“We will have to repent in this gener- 
ation not merely for the hatred of the 
bad, but for the silence of the good.” 


The address will be available from 
March 22; 10,000 are being printed ini- 
tially. The London Committee of 100 
will distribute them in Edgware, where 
a “peace action project” is currently 
going on; help is needed for distribution. 
The addresses will be on sale for £4 per 
1,000. This does not cover costs, and 
anyone able to pay more is urged to do 
so. Those genuinely unable to pay £4 
will be able to get supplies more cheaply. 
Orders to the Committee of 100, 13 
Goodwin Street, London N4 (ARC 1239). 
Volunteers for school leafleting in the 
Edgware project, who are still urgently 
paseo should contact the same ad- 
ress. 


The West Midlands Committee of 100 
working group has decided to support 
any anti-racialist, Radical Alliance or 
similar candidate, and otherwise to urge 
people to spoil their ballot papers. It 


‘Immigrants 
don’t vote’ 


The Friends Race Relations Committee 
newsletter for March reports that a sam- 
ple survey of 500 out of 16,000 coloured 
immigrants in Hackney, London, showed 
that 79% did not usually vote and over 
52% did not care whether their names 
were on the register of voters. But over 
87% said that they found time to read 
newspaper articles or leaflets. Over half 
said that they did not plan to live 
permanently in this country, and a fur- 
ther 15% were undecided. 

Predictably, 47% gave housing as the 
pee problem facing them. More than 
10% said their biggest problem was 
colour prejudice, and over 19% “had 
no problems at all.” 


Norway’s march 


Norway’s Easter march this year will 
be on Monday, April 11, from the NATO 
headquarters at Kolsas to Oslo (about 
11 miles). It will start at 10 am and 
finish at 6 pm outside the parliament 
building; the route takes it past the 
American and West German embassies. 
Themes of the march will be NATO and 
Norway’s involvement in its nuclear 
forces; West Germany and_ nuclear 
weapons; and a nuclear-free Europe. 


Toronto seminar 


Gary Moffat writes: On February 19, 
eight Toronto peace organisations co- 
sponsored a day-long seminar on Cana- 
da’s responsibility in Vietnam. Two 
major peace organisations, Voice of 
Women and Student Union for Peace 
Action (SUPA) declined to co-sponsor, 
but were well represented. The confer- 
ence established a broad base of support 
for co-ordinated activities by Toronto 
peace groups, and publicised the views 
of anti-war speakers such as church 
and labour representatives. The confer- 
ence failed, however, to establish a long. 
range public education programme, or to 
reconcile the approach of the New Left 
(SUPA) with that of the more traditional 
peace groups. 

One of the speakers was foreign affairs 
spokesman for the New Democratic 
Party, which is the only Canadian party 
in parliament to oppose the American 
action in Vietnam. He pointed out that 
Prime Minister Pearson is the only Nobel 
Peace Prize winner who has not con- 
demned United States policy. 


will concentrate on the Birmingham con- 
stituency of Aston. 

The Oxford Committee of 100 is working 
on an election leaflet entitled ‘‘ Vote 
Labour” and telling people ‘“ just what 
they are voting for.’’ Help is needed for 
this project by Mike Hill, 61 Apley Way, 
Witney, Oxon. 

The National Committee of 100 has 
started a “do-it-yourself” publication, 
which will be sent to supporters on the 
national mailing list. Entitled Discus- 
sion Papers, the first issue has just 
appeared. The method: contributors are 
asked to write their articles on foolscap 
Gestetner stencils and to send them to 
the national secretary, Peter Cadogan, 
with ten shillings to cover the cost of 
paper and duplicating. 

Douglas Kepper and David Boughton, 
who were arrested for ‘trespassing on 
railway property” as they sheltered 
from rain at Edgware station at the 
start of the Edgware peace action pro- 
ject, were each fined £5 with 5 gens costs 
on Monday. Douglas Kepper has given 
notice of appeal. 


ILP in Leyton 


The Independent Labour Party candidate 
in Leyton, Bill Haniey, has held three 
public meetings; another seven are 
planned. Local CND members have 
offered him their support; he is cam- 
Paigning against war preparations, and 
on immigration, he is demanding no 
restrictions or racial discrimination. His 
committee rooms are at 48 Grosvenor 
Road, London E.10. 


East London marches 


On Saturday April 2 the combined East 
London CND groups are marching from 
Ilford Town Hall to the Green Man, 
Leytonstone. Marches will assembie at 
2.30 pm in Havelock Street, I/ford; the 
route will be via Stratford Broadway 
and Leytonstone High Road. A public 
meeting will be held at the end of the 
march, in Aylmer Road, E.11. 

On March 26, Chingford and Wattham- 
stow youth CND are marching from 
North Chingford to Leyton Town Hall; 
this march starts at 2 pm. 

Further information about the marches 
from Frank Dent, 40 Grove Road, Lon- 
don E.4, 


Ban condemned 


The South African writers Alan Paton 
and Nadine Gordimer have protested 
against the banning order and house 
arrest recently imposed on the journalist 
and writer Mary Benson. In a statement 
to the Johannesburg Sunday Times, they 
say: ‘‘Miss Benson earns her living as 
a writer. She has been deprived of both 
freedom and livelihood at one blow - 
a terrible ‘sentence’ for one who has 
never been accused in a court of Jaw of 
any offence, political or otherwise.” 

- Spotlight on South Africa, Dar es- 

Salaam, March 4. 


EASTER MARCH 
With a purpose 


Join up with 


Peace News 
and help to sell the paper 


supplies will be sent direct to you, on 
sale or return, in advance of the march, 
for sale in your own district and in 
coaches. Posters free. 


OVERSEAS EASTER MARCH 
ORDERS SPECIALLY 
WELCOMED 


Please order early from 


Distribution Manager 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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